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4426. Angyal, A. The structure of wholes. Phil. 
Sci., 1939, 6, 25-37.—The author suggests that the 
distinction between “‘explanation’”’ and ‘“under- 
standing” may be interpreted as a contrast between 
relational thinking and system thinking. A system 
isa structure which cannot be annalyzed into two- 
term relations. It involves an indefinite number of 
parts, which instead of being directly connected with 
each other are indirectly associated by virtue of 
their arrangement in an organized whole. Systems 
differ from aggregates in that the parts of the latter 
are added, while those of the former are arranged. 
In some wholes all the significant positions are oc- 
cupied and every part of the whole has a definite 
place in the system. In others only some positions 
are occupied and some parts are out of place. Con- 
siderations such as these are presupposed by the 
distinctions made by Gestalt psychologists between 
“closed” and “‘open”’ and between “good” and “‘bad”’ 
Gestalts. Whether there are dynamic as well as 
static systems is an open question. Within the 
psychological realm, however, certain dynamic 
principles—such, for example, as the ‘‘tendency to 
closure’ and the “tendency to pregnancy’’—have 
already been satisfactorily demonstrated.—R. H. 
Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 


4427. [Anon.] In memoriam: Monroe A. Meyer, 
M.D., 1892-1939. Psychoanal. Quart., 1939, 8, 193- 
140.—An appreciative tribute is paid to the life and 
accomplishments of Meyer, and a page portrait is 
given—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


4428. Augier, E. La mémoire et la vie. Essai 
de défense du mécanisme psychologique. (Memory 
and life; a defense of the mechanistic viewpoint in 
psychology.) Paris: Alcan, 1939. Pp. 251. 30 fr. 
~According to the author, all the concepts of current 
psychology could be very well expressed in terms of 
spatial-temporal concepts, the terms being as useful 
in the work of the psychoanalysts as in problems of 
form psychology, schematization theories, etc. 
Psychology would then take its place with the “ob- 
jective” sciences. In connection with this concep- 
tion, Augier discusses the problems of biological, 
inorganic memory, memory as related to behavior, 
and memory in human psychology.—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 


4429. Bentley, M. Individual psychology and 
Psychological varieties. Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 
82, 300-301.—"It is noteworthy that, in spite of the 
tendency for the individual thing . . . to disappear 
under the methods of variation, correlation, and 
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factoring, the important distinction drawn by Stern 
and others as between the strictly biographical .. . 
and the variational in kind has been widely ignored— 
the term ‘individual psychology’ being illogically 
used to cover both.”” It is emphasized that this 
distinction needs recognition and clarification —D. 
E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4430. Burloud, A. Principes d’une psychologie 
des tendances. (The principles of a psychology of 
tendencies.) Paris: Alcan, 1938. Pp. 427. 60 fr.— 
The author believes that our internal life is composed 
of a system of harmonious tendencies which are 
subordinated one to another in such a way that 
elementary tendencies of a limited functional 
character may be incorporated into a body of more 
extensive tendencies. With this concept as his 
starting point, he discusses the following subjects: 
the active modes of psychic life (motor and affective 
tendencies), subjective activity (segregation and 
integration), and the evolution of tendencies with 
their relation to the self. He advocates the return 
to the psychology of Maine de Biran, in that it es- 
tablishes no rigid laws but searches for real causes 
and actions, which can be immediately recognized 
by the infallible method of original intuition.—G. 
Goldman (Sorbonne). 


4431. Casselberry, W.S. How to use psychology 
in everyday living. Burbank, Calif.: Ivan Deach, 
Jr., 1939. Pp. xiii + 324. $2.50.—The author, a 
consulting psychologist, first prepared these materials 
in mimeographed form to supplement his training 
and treatment. Such questions are raised as: Are 
you interested in psychology from a cultural stand- 
point? Are you interested in self-development? Are 
you troubled by worry, mental unrest, procrastina- 
tion, self-consciousness, insecurity, fears, inferiority 
feelings or any other troubles? The discussion pur- 
ports to satisfy such inquiries with information and 
practical suggestions.—D. G. Ryans (William Woods 
College). 


4432. Conklin, E.S., & Freeman, F.S. Introduc- 
tory psychology for students of education. New 
York: Holt, 1939. Pp. xi + 557. $2.75.—An effort 
was made “to arrange the material ordinarily in- 
cluded in an elementary text so as to make it useful 
primarily to students who expect to follow their 
introductory course in psychology with work in 
education or educational psychology.”’ Essential 
psychological materials and concepts are introduced, 
while illustrations and applications were selected 
which are relevant to the school and the educational 
process. The genetic point of view is maintained. 
Chapters include: introduction; original behavior; 
original behavior and motivation; personality; 
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feelings and emotions; sensory sources of knowledge; 
perception; remembering and forgetting; the nature 
of learning; conditions and results of learning; 
thinking; attributes of behavior; handicaps to devel- 
opment; fatigue, sleep, drugs; intelligence; measure- 
ment of intelligence; individual differences; points of 
view in psychology.—D. G. Ryans (William Woods 
College). 

4433. D(allenbach), K. M. The fifth Princeton 
meeting of the Society of Experimental Psycholo- 
gists. Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 302.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4434. Davies, M. The general factor in correla- 
tions between persons. Brit. J. Psychol., 1939, 29, 
404-421.—The paper presents a survey of all the 
existing data on the correlation of persons, in an 
attempt to explain the disagreement between Burt, 
etc., and Stephenson as to the legitimate uses of the 
method. It appears that in general an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the variance, in correlating persons, 
is attributable to a single unipolar factor; but such 
secondary factors as can be shown to be significant 
are bipolar, indicating the existence of antithetical 
types or tendencies—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

4435. DuBois, P. H. A statistical time-saver for 
means and sigmas. J. consult. Psychol., 1939, 3, 
80-82.—A presentation of an easier and faster 
method of computing means and sigmas than by the 
usual two methods.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


[Ed.] Nouveau traité de 
(New treatise on psychology.) Vol. 
VI, Parts 1 & 2. Paris: Alcan, 1938; 1939. Pp. 1- 
114; 115-316. 30 fr.; 40 fr.—Part 1, entitled La 
logique des sentiments, contains papers by L. Dugas 
on the passions and by F. Challaye on the evolution, 
spiritualization, and socialization of tendencies. 
Part 2, entitled Les sentiments complexes, contains 
papers written by D. Lagache on love and hate, by 
G. Davy on social and moral feelings, by G. Belot 
on religious feelings, and by H. Delacroix on the 
esthetic feelings and art.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


4437. Fisher, R. A. “Student.” Ann. Eugen., 
Camb., 1939, 9, 1-9.—A memoir to W. S. Gosset, 
better known as ‘Student,’ who died in October 
1937. Emphasis is laid on “Student's” test of 
significance, the method of development, and the 
reasons why a non-mathematician developed such an 
important statistical technique. A _ portrait of 
“Student”’ faces the article —J. W. Dunlap (Roches- 
ter). 

4438. Flugel, J. C. Obituary notice: Professor 
William McDougall, 1871-1938. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1939, 29, 321-328. Portrait—M. D. Vernon (Cam- 
bridge, England). 

4439. Goedel, R. Selbstgebautes Netzanschluss- 
audiometer. (A home-made plug-in audiometer.) 
Arch. Ohr.-, Nas.- u. KehlkHeilk., 1938, 145, 440— 
446.—The author describes a home-made apparatus 
in which 3 separate devices are combined into one 
contrivance. For practical reasons the amplifier is 
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kept separate. Efficiency is stepped up from 10.009 
to about 16,000 Hertz at 34 the cost.—P, J. Krie er 
(Leipzig). : 

4440. Graham, J. L. A paradox in the use of the 
normal probability curve. Amer. J. Psychol., 1939 
52, 293-296.—“The aim of this paper is to question 
subservience to the normal distribution in the quanti. 
tative measurement of mental and social traits, and 
to stimulate the development of statistical tech. 
niques applicable to non-normal distributions.” Tw, 
or three statistical techniques for asymmetrical 
distributions are suggested.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid. 
more). 


4441. Hartmann,G. W. Otto Klemm: 1884-1930, 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 308-309.—A brief sum. 
mary of the life and works of Klemm and an ap- 
preciation of him as a man and a psychologist.—), 
E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4442. Hertel, K. L., & Dunford, R. E. A new 
chronoscope. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 547-550, 
— Description of a chronoscope which provides as a 
power source an air-cooled self-starting synchronous 
motor driven by the usual 60-cycle A.C. current 
Features of the instrument include ease of checking 
not found in its predecessors, elimination of make- 
break magnetic-mechanical devices, and experi- 
mental flexibility—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

4443. Hjelmslev, L., Timoféeff-Ressowski, N. W. 
N. S. Trubetzkoy. Nachruf, Lebenslauf und 
Schriftenverzeichnis. (N.S. Trubetzkoy. Obitu- 
ary, biography, and bibliography.) Arch. ges. Phon., 
Abt. 1, 1939, 3, 55-61.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4444. Hjort, J. The human value of biology. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. xii 
+ 241. $2.50. 


4445. Holzinger, K. J., & Swineford, F. A study 
in factor analysis: the stability of a bi-factor solu- 
tion. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1939, No. 48. Pp. 
xi + 91. $1.00.—Test scores on 26 different meas- 
ures were obtained from a total of 300 7th and 8th 
grade students in two schools. In one school most 
of the parents were foreign born, in the other chielly 
American born. Bi-factor analysis has been applied 
to the intercorrelations of test scores for each grouy 
separately. The loadings of one general and four 
group factors were determined for each school 
Comparison of the results for the two groups !0- 
dicates that, “generally speaking, the test materia! 
determines what factors may be measured by the 
tests and that the nature of the group tested deter: 
mines, in large measure, the actual size of the factor 
weights.”—G. K. Bennett (Psychological Corpora- 
tion). 

4446. Humphreys, L. G. The stability in pattem 
of factor loadings; a comment on Dr. Smart’s con 
clusions. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 231-23/— 
The conclusion of Smart (J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 28 
55-65) that stable factors could not be found wher 
variables were changed in small correlational matrices 
was challenged after analysis of Smart’s own data 
and of data from two other studies. Reasons wert 
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ven for the apparent erratic behavior of the vari- 
ables. —R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 

4447, Hutchings, R. H. A psychiatric word book. 
6th ed.) Utica, N. Y.: State Hospitals Press, 1939. 
Pp. 220. $1.00. 

4448. Krewald, A. Carl Gustav Carus, seine 
philosophischen, psychologischen und charaktero- 
logischen Grundgedanken. (Carl Gustav Carus; 
his philosophical, psychological, and characterologi- 
-al fundamental principles.) Berlin: Bernard & 
Graefe, 1939. Pp. 70. RM. 2.-. 


4449. Langdon-Brown, W. Thus we are men. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1939. Pp. ix + 344. 
$3.50.—This book is a collection of addresses de- 
livered before various audiences by a distinguished 
ohysician. It contains the Maudsley, Cavendish, 
Hastings, Harvey, Abernethy, and Osler memorial 
lectures, in addition to clinical and lay addresses on 
a variety of topics. The author deals with various 
aspects of the biology of social life. The book is 
divided into an introductory chapter and 3 parts of 
6 chapters each. Representative addresses are: 
the biology of social life; myth, phantasy and Mary 
Rose; Sir William Osler; Dr. Jekyll diagnoses Mr. 
Hyde; some gods and their makers; the plague in 
England; and the evolution of death. Indexes of 
names and subjects are given—M. H. Erickson 
Eloise Hospital). 

4450. Lenoir, R. Lucien Lévy-Bruhl: 1857-1939. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1939, 44, 980.—A brief summary of 
the professional life and work of Lévy-Bruhl.—D. L. 


lick (Brown). 


4451. Maxfield, F. N. Individual differences in 
normal and abnormal individuals. Proc. Amer. 
\ss. ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 147-151.—Given 
ameasurable trait, a norm can be established for any 
population. The term “abnormal” should be re- 
served for traits outside such continuous distribu- 
tions. A five-fold classification for any given trait, 
designated by letters A to E and based on standard 
scores, is outlined. For finer measures of deviation 
an “index” is proposed. To secure this index the 
standard score is multiplied by 10 and added to 100. 
The index avoids the objections raised against the 
use of standard scores, centile ranks, mental ages, 
1Q’s. It furnishes better profiles when traits 
€ same individual are compared than are fur- 
W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, 
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4452. Muse, M. B. A textbook of psychology. 
Chiladelphia : Saunders, 1939. Pp. xviii + 484. 
$2 3U.—A revised and expanded fourth edition of a 
vasic textbook of psychology specifically adapted 
‘0 the needs and problems of the nursing profession. 
‘he development of the fundamental principles of 
psychology is conditioned throughout by this orien- 
‘ation, and the illustrations and applications are 
‘elected from typical nursing situations. Modifica- 
‘ons in the textual treatment have been necessitated 
n order to accommodate recent discoveries regarding 
“@ nature and extent of cortical reactions and of 
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emotional control, to accord proper emphasis to the 
concepts and terms of Gestalt theory, and last, to 
provide for the more effective adjustment of the 
individual nurse. A chapter presenting a brief dis- 
cussion of contemporary psychological systems has 
been added. Review exercises and experiments 
together with selected bibliographies are appended 
to the chapters. The book is illustrated and indexed. 
—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Wo- 
men). 


4453. Nagel, E. Probability and the theory of 
knowledge. Phil. Sci., 1939, 6, 212-253—An ex- 
position and criticism of the views of Reichenbach. 
Inasmuch as it is impossible in practice to determine 
the absolute truth or falsity of factual statements, 
Reichenbach proposes to substitute ‘‘weight”’ for 
“truth” and therefore to replace the traditional two- 
valued logic by one making room for the infinity of 
values represented by the real numbers between 0 
and 1. His critic maintains, however, that it is no 
easier to determine a proposition’s weight than to 
determine its truth.—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania 
State College). 


4454. Pattie, F. A., Jr. William McDougall: 
1871-1938. Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 303-307.— 
A summary of McDougall’s life and work, with 
emphasis upon his theoretical point of view in various 
fields—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4455. Peak, H. The Parrish laboratories of psy- 
chology at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 551-553.—The report in- 
cludes ground plans of the two floors of the new 
Parrish laboratories with brief descriptions of the 
individual rooms and of their special features.—H. 
W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


4456. Pear, T. H. Obituary notice: Professor 
Samuel Alexander, 1859-1938. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1939, 29, 317-320. Portrait—wM. D. Vernon (Cam- 
bridge, England). 

4457. Poffenberger, A. T., Brown, H. C., Wet- 
more, R. G., Ansbacher, H., & Miller,S.C. Index- 
ing the Psychological Index. Psychol. Bull., 1939, 
36, 477-487.—A project for the compilation of a 
cumulative index of the Psychological Index is being 
conducted under the Works Progress Administration 
of New York City. The history of the project and 
the scope and method of the work are discussed in 
detail. The abstracting of the articles and books 
is more than 50% complete, but the indexing has only 
recently been started.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


4458. Rice, P. B. The new Encyclopedists. III. 
Considerations. Kenyon Rev., 1939, 1, 176-182.— 
The work of the new Encyclopedists (International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science) attempts to combine 
the pragmatic and positivistic traditions. Both 
traditions have been fruitful with respect to new 
methods and new insights, but each has suffered from 
a kind of one-sidedness which a gesture toward 
synthesis should help rectify. Further development 
of Morris’ three-dimensional scheme for the analysis 
of sign situations, or meaning, will not only enable 
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these two traditions to correct each other, but 
probably will reveal inadequacies which the schools 
haveincommon. This is especially true with respect 
to the existential or ‘‘semantical’’ dimension, which 
has received much more thorough attention from 
recent realistic schools. One shortcoming of the 
Encyclopedia is a certain timidity arising perhaps 
from excessive intellectual chastity. Its synthesis 
may be rendered incomplete also by the fact that it 
has received its impetus mainly from the mathemati- 
cal and physical sciences, though, in theory at least, 
a number of contributors extend the scope so that it 
is almost equivalent to scientia. Greater attention 
to ethics and esthestics would help to supply a criter- 
ion for distinguishing between science and pseudo- 
science and would enlarge the principles necessary 
for the unification of the exact sciences with the 
humanities—J. M. Porter, Jr. (Carnegie Inst. 
Technology). 


4459. Roelofs, H. K. The new Encyclopedists, 
II. Contra. Kenyon Rev., 1939, 1, 168-175.—One 
of the more distinctive features of the Jnternational 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science is the determination 
of the new Encyclopedists to unify scientific lan- 
guage in order to unify science, while disregarding 
the problem of the nature of reality. Lenzen’s 
monograph ‘Procedures of Empirical Science”’ best 
represents the strictly empirical endeavor to discover 
the unity in existing sciences, but on every real issue 
instead of attending to the language of science he 
concerns himself with the objects science tries to 
know. With respect to the theory of language 
verbal manipulations are persistently presented for 
real solutions, and this procedure culminates, on 
Morris’ part, in the elimination not only of universals, 
but also of cognition itself. Roelofs objects to the 
idea that since knowledge cannot be reduced to 
perceptual terms it does not exist. Dewey's article 
entitled ‘“‘Unity of Science as a Social Problem”’ is 
regarded as a polemic, since his standard of value is 
not open to the same empirical determination that he 
suggests his problems are; the continued use of the 
terms empirical, objective, real, scientific method, etc., 
is in a double sense—they are at once simple adjec- 
tives of classification and norms of value—J. M. 
Porter, Jr. (Carnegie Inst. Technology). 


4460. Scheidemann, N. V. Lecture demonstra- 
tions for general psychology. Chicago: Univ. 
Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. x + 241. $2.50.—‘“It is 
the present purpose of the writer to organize, adapt, 
and condense various reported investigations into 
simple and concrete demonstrations that may be 
performed in connection with lectures in general 
psychology. Each demonstration is based upon, and 
follows very closely, the experimental work of a 
recognized teacher of psychology. For each demon- 
stration the purpose, the material required, the steps 
of procedure, and the points of interest to the class 
are stated definitely. Following each demonstration 
are summary comments on the original experiment- 
er’s findings and conclusions.”” ‘Throughout the 
book no special equipment or apparatus is utilized. 
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Only material readily available to all teachers is 
called for. More demonstrations are presented than 
any instructor will be able to use during the teachin 
of any particular course. This makes silactios 
possible and also provides for variation from year to 
year.""—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). : 

4461. Seitz, C. P., & Shapiro, H. B. An inexpen- 
sive device for measuring rotational speed. 4 me, 
J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 276-277.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

4462. Solomon, R. S. An index of conformity 
based on the J-curve hypothesis. Sociomeiry, 1936 
2, No. 2, 63-68.—An index showing amount of con. 
formity is developed in relation to the concept of the 
telic continuum. The basic formula is: 


—_— Yi 
 V+G-DN 


“where: Y equals the percentage of cases on any 
step; 





W 





t equals the position of any particular step 
on the continuum; 
N equals the number of steps in any partic- 
ular continuum; 
W is the weighted percentage for the step 
interval.” 
The expression for the first or modal step is always: 
Y; 
vi 
If Z represents ‘“‘the sum of the revaluated per- 
centages of steps 2 to N, subtracted from the re- 
valuated percentage on the first or modal step, we 
have”’: 
Y; 


Z= —_ (Wat... + Wi) 


From the possible values of Z the final formula for 
the index of conformity is determined to be: 
I, = (Z — 25) 1.334 


The formula is worked out and its application 
shown in connection with several empirical distribu- 
tions.— L. J. Stone (Brooklyn College). 


4463. Sprott, W. J. H. General psychology. 


London: Longmans, Green, 1937. Pp. vii + 446. 
7s. 6d. Sprott, W. J. H. Psychology for everyone. 
London: Longmans, Green, 1937. Pp. xi + 446. 
8s. 6d.—These two books are identical except for 
their prefaces. The first is addressed to the student 
and the general public, the second to the general 
public alone. It is a comprehensive introductory 
textbook of psychology, but demands considerable 
intelligence on the part of the reader, since it presents 
to him many sides to most problems and contro- 
versial issues. After describing the various ‘‘schools 
of psychology, it deals with conational activity, the 
perceptual field, sensory responses, and the higher 
mental processes. It also contains chapters on the 
social environment and on _psychopathology— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 
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4464. Stevens, S.S. Psychology and the science 
ofscience. Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36, 221-263.—This 
sq critical review and integration of the movements 
in science and philosophy leading toward a “science 
of science’ which embodies three levels: syntactics, 
emantics, and pragmatics. The movements known 
3s operationism, logical positivism, and physicalism 
are considered in detail, and the implications of these 
movements, especially operationism, for psychology 
are emphasized. Three features of this embryonic 
science of science are said to be especially prominent: 
i) “The rational and empirical elements in science 
sre disentangled and then reassembled according toa 
straightforward, workable plan.” (2) “It is proposed 
that in our study of the science-maker we begin with 
the products of his activity—his finished proposi- 
tions—rather than with his ‘experiences’ or any other 
ohase of his earlier behavior.’’ (3) The science of 
science must go to psychology, particularly behavior- 
istic psychology, for an answer to many of its prob- 
lems. A “case study of language’”’ and a note on the 
hypothetico-deductive method are included in ap- 
pendices. An annotated bibliography of 67 titles is 
appended.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


4465. Stevens, W. L. Distribution of groups in a 
sequence of alternatives. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1939, 
9, 10-17.—Given the hypothesis that two alterna- 
tives may occupy a given point, independent of what 
may happen at other points, it is often desirable to 
test whether too many or too few groups occur. For 
example: Do children of like sex tend to occur in 
runs?) This problem is investigated for the case of a 
closed system and of a linear system, the probabilities 
determined, and tests of significance provided.—J. 
W. Dunlap (Rochester). 


4466. Sullivan, H. S. Edward Sapir, Ph.D., 
Sc.D. 1884-1939. Psychiatry, 1939, 2, 159.—Tribute 
is paid to the Sterling professor of anthropology and 
linguistics at Yale for his many accomplishments and 
the wide range of his genius—M. H. Erickson 
Eloise Hospital). 


4467. Thouless, R. H. The effects of errors of 
measurement on correlation coefficients. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1939, 29, 383-403.—Correction for at- 
tenuation is a justifiable operation when properly 
applied to appropriate data, although it is not always 
(or most commonly) necessary. Certain precautions 
are necessary when applying it to coefficients of 
correlation between mental functions which show 
day-to-day fluctuation. Correction for attenuation 
s wrong if what is required is the correlation between 
‘wo test scores. It is unnecessary if we require only 
to know that two tested functions are correlated, 
orif we want to use the coefficients for the investiga- 
ton of some relationship which holds equally be- 
‘ween attenuated and unattenuated coefficients. It 
necessary only when we want to know the absolute 
value of the correlation coefficient between the two 
“sted functions. This knowledge is probably less 
_ important than is commonly supposed. The 
usual formula for correction for partial correlation 
‘not valid if the eliminated variate is subject to 
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errors of measurement. This limits its usefulness in 
psychological investigation. A formula is suggested 
for the valid application of the correction for partial 
correlation when it is not desired (or not possible) 
to correct all the coefficients used for attenuation.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


4468. [Various.] Zusammenkunft innerhalb der 
Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Psychologie am 26. 
Oktober 1937 im Psychologischen Laboratorium des 
Reichskriegsministeriums. (A meeting of some of 
the members of the German Psychological Associa- 
tion on Oct. 26, 1937, in the psychological laboratory 
of the war department.) Z. Psychol., 1938, 143, 1-18. 
—Membership in this two-day meeting was limited 
to psychologists in secondary schools. Some of the 
papers given the first day, all devoted to war psy- 
chology, are condensed in this report. They are: 
The diagnostic problem in practical psychology, by 
M. Simoneit; The general problem of character 
(disposition) from the military psycho-charactero- 
logical point of view, by E. Zilian; Problems of 
characterological research in the light of perception, 
by K. Kreipe; The characterological problem in the 
light of mental testing, by E. Wohlfahrt; The 
aptitude for aviation as a characterological problem, 
by P. Metz; Concerning the value of psycho-socio- 
logical statistics for characterological research 
(author not reported).—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 


4469. Vivas, E. The new Encyclopedists. I. Pro. 
Kenyon Rev., 1939, 1, 159-168.—The author ex- 
amines certain aspects of the doctrine of the unity 
of science as advanced in certain monographs which 
are a part of the projected International Encyclopedia 
of Unified Science. Special attention is paid to the 
three-dimensional scheme for the analysis of meaning 
as developed by C. W. Morris in the monograph 
“Foundations of the Theory of Signs.” The move- 
ment exemplified by the Encyclopedists is regarded 
as ‘clearly the most formidable antagonist which the 
metaphysical tradition of the West has ever had to 
encounter.”—J. M. Porter, Jr. (Carnegie Inst. 
Technology). 


4470. Wenzl, A. Neue Wege zum Leib-Seele- 
Problem. (New approaches to the mind-body 
problem.) Unsere Welt, 1938, 29, 305-314; Arb. 
psychol. Inst. Univ. Miinch., 1938, 9. 


4471. White, W. The psychology of making life 
interesting. New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 
xv + 215. $2.50.—This book, like the author's 
first book in applied psychology, is concerned with 
the subject of dealing with people in life situations. 
The present volume emphasizes the need for variety. 
Chapter headings under each of the three major 
sections are as follows: Part I. Dealing with people 
in life situations in general: expressing varied 
thoughts and attitudes, expressing thoughts in varied 
ways, arousing curiosity, keeping up suspense, giving 
surprise, varying the voice and play of the features, 
varying the doing of things of every kind. Part II. 
Preventing unwholesome behavior due to tedium: 
causes of tedium underlying unwholesome behavior, 
types of unwholesome behavior due to tedium. 
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Part III. Furthering mental health: enabling every- 
one to have something to do, affording occasional 
change of work, affording due leisure for all, getting 
the individual in touch with nature, providing active 
and passive recreation, encouraging the pursuit of 
hobbies or diversified interests, allowing freedom 
in leisure hours, making it possible to meet people, 
affording opportunity for change of scene, affording 
privacy for reading and independent thought, 
enlarging experience through poetry, enlarging ex- 
perience through visual art, enlarging experience 
through music, enlarging experience by means of 
radio broadcasts.—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 4569, 4646, 4827, 4867. ] 
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4472. Adrian, E. D., & Moruzzi, G. High fre- 
quency discharges from cerebral neurones. J. 
Physiol., 1939, 95, 27-28P.—In the cat and monkey 
under Dial anesthesia, impulses at 200-1000 per 
sec. may be recorded in the axons of cortical neurones, 
which show regular waves at 7-10 per sec.— WM. A. 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


4473. Alberti, J. L. La actividad eléctrica del 
cerebro humano. Electroencéfalogramas. El ritmo 
de Hans Berger. (Electric activity of the human 
brain. Electro-encephalograms. Berger’s rhythm.) 
An. Inst. Psicol., Univ. B. Atres, 1938, 2, 89-134.— 
In this preliminary communication, Alberti draws 
the following conclusions from his studies: A definite 
relation exists between the cytoarchitecture and the 
type of electric rhythm, although it is not as marked 
in man as Kornmiiller found it in the rabbit. Berg- 
er’s rhythm corresponds to the electrical activity of 
Brodmann’s area 19. The superior temporal area of 
Rose, or Brodmann’s field 22, gives a rhythm of 
3 waves per second. Brodmann’s area 8 remains in 
continuous activity, discharging rapid waves.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

4474. Anthony, R. Essai de recherche d’une 
expression anatomique approximative du degré 
d’organisation cérébrale autre que le poids de 
lencéphale comparé au poids du corps. (An effort 
to discover an anatomic expression which approxi- 
mates the degree of cerebral organization other than 
the weight of the brain as compared with the body 
weight.) Bull. Soc. Anthrop. Paris, 1938, 9, 18-67.— 
The author opposes the idea that the weight of the 
brain is an expression of the degree of cerebral 
organization, in that the cerebral organization is a 
quantity which is infinitely complex and is dependent 
upon too great a number of factors. Dubois’ coeff- 
cient of cephalization does not always depend upon 
the degree of development and intellectuality pres- 
ent, but upon multiple causes which may vary with 
the species investigated. Anthony proposes another 
method, using the following quotient: 


“ surf. A 
~ surf. B 


where surf. A is the surface of a sagittal section of 
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corpus callosum (in the eutherian mammals) anq 
surf. B is the surface of a section of the rachidiay 
bulb. Thus he uses the only anatomical quantity 
which can be considered as varying almost exclusively 
with the degree of intellectuality and the body mas 
that is, the association fibers in the interhemispherical 
neopallium. The practical advantages of this method 
and the mode of applying it are discussed.—G, Gol. 
man (Sorbonne). 


4475. Baudouin, A., Fischgold, H., & Lerique, ). 
L’électroencéphalogramme multiple de l’homme 
normal. (The multiple electro-encephalogram jp 
normal man.) Bull. Acad. Méd. Paris, 1939, 12) 
No. 3, 89-100.—The authors found in their studie. 
on polyencephalography (double and triple), made 
by the classic bipolar method, that the activities of 
the different architectonic fields were more or less 
co-ordinated according to the subjects and that for 
each subject they were co-ordinated with respect 
to the locale of cerebral functioning for any one given 
moment.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


4476. Bremer, F. L’activité électrique de |’écorce 
cérébral. (Electrical activity in the cerebral cortex.) 
Paris: Hermann & Cie, 1938. Pp. 46. 15 fr.—The 
author has reviewed the recent studies on electro- 
encephalography, giving a great number of biblio- 
graphical details and illustrations. The material 
is presented in such a way that readers who may not 
be cognizant of the present status of the question 
may readily understand the discussion.—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 


4477. Biilbring, E., & Burn, J. H. Factors affect- 
ing neuro-muscular transmission. J. Physiol., 1939, 
95, 49P.— M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital 


4478. Claes, E. Contribution a |’étude physio- 
logique de la fonction visuelle. I. Analyse oscillo- 
graphique de l’activité spontanée et sensorielle de 
aire visuelle corticale chez le chat non anesthésié. 
II. Etude des centres oculomoteurs corticaux chez 
le chat non anesthésié. III. Activités pupillo- 
motrices du diencéphale et du mésencéphale chez 
le chat non anesthésié. (Contribution to the 
physiological study of the visual function. I. Oscil- 
lographic analysis of spontaneous and _ sensor) 
activity in the cortical visual area in the non- 
anesthetized cat. II. A study on the cortical oculo- 
motor centers in the non-anesthetized cat. III. The 
pupillomotor activities in the diencephalon and the 
mesencephalon in the non-anesthetized cat.) Arc 
int. Physiol., 1939, 48, 181-237; 238-260; 261-280 
—I. By an oscillographic analysis of the spontaneous 
and sensory activities in the area striata performed 
on about 40 cats (isolated brain preparations) the 
author was able to isolate the nerve factors whic? 
support or accelerate the rhythmical automatism 0! 
the neurone elements in the visual cortex. Thes 
activities are the general tonic activity of the cerebra 
cortex, the tonic activity of the nerve elements " 
the retina, and the reciprocal dynamogenic actio 
of the two striated areas. Very close functiona 
relationships exist between the two visual areas OF 
means of the interhemisphere commissural fibers, 
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thus giving perfect synchronization to their respec- 
ive spontaneous activities. The “off” cortical 
efect is not a result of a “‘post-inhibitory rebound”’ 
of the retinal neurones but seems to be the result of 
an activity of distinct retinal neurones and is only 
efective in darkness. II. Direct faradic stimulation 
of the cortical oculomotor regions demonstrated that 
the two anterior oculomotor centers have indepen- 
dent activity and that there are functional interrela- 
tions between the two posterior oculomotor centers. 
One of the functions of the anterior center is the 
maintenance of the eyeballs in a position of static 
equilibrium during states of intent watching. Acti- 
vation of the posterior centers may facilitate slightly 
that of the anterior centers. The functional activity 
{ both the anterior and posterior oculomotor centers 
is subordinate to the activity level of the zones of 
visual and auditory sensory projection. III. The 
third series of research studies deals with the pupillo- 
motor activities of the dorsal region of the dien- 
cephalon and the mesencephalon. The only place in 
the dorsal thalamus in which faradic excitation 
arouses a bilateral pupillary constriction was found 
to be in the posterior and medial section of the 
diencephalon, the pretectal zone as described by 
Ranson, Magoun, etc. The pupillodilatatory ac- 
tivity of the anterior tuberculum quadrigeminum 
was found to be dependent upon that of the homo- 
lateral posterior tuberculum and was weakened by 
a frontal sectioning between the two regions. 
Extensive bibliography.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


4479. Cole, K. S., & Curtis, H. J. Electric 
impedance of the squid giant axon during activity. 
I. gen. Physiol., 1939, 22, 649-670.—M. A. Rubin 
Worcester State Hospital). 


4480. Cole, K. S., & Hodgkin, A. L. Membrane 
and protoplasm resistance in the squid giant axon. 
J. gen. Physiol., 1939, 22, 671-687.— M. A. Rubin 
Worcester State Hospital). 


_ 4481. Drohocki, Z., & Drohocka, J. L’exploration 
électroencéphalographique de la localisation phar- 
macologique des narcotiques. (An electro-enceph- 
alographic exploration of the pharmacological 
localization of narcotics.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 
1939, 130, 267-270.—A study of the electro-en- 
cephalographic records of subjects under the influ- 
ence of different narcotics shows that the earliest 
modifications are always set up simultaneously at 
the cortex and the thalamus levels regardless of the 
narcotic used. These modifications affect first of all 
(and most strongly) the area striata. The narcosis 
» not characterized by an inhibition of activity but 
by specie qualitative modifications.—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne) 


4482. Dun, F. T. The dorsal root potential in the 
frog. J. Physiol., 1939, 95, 41-43P.—M. A. Rubin 
Worcester State Hospital). 

4483. Dusser de Barenne, J. G., Marshall, C. S., 
McCullough, W. S., & Nims, L. F. Observations on 
the pH of the arterial blood, the pH and the electrical 
activity of the cerebral cortex. Amer. J. Physiol., 
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1938, 124, 631-636.—The pH of the cortex may 
follow that of the blood in general systemic condi- 
tions such as that produced by reduction of artificial 
respiration of a curarized animal. On the other 
hand local treatment may produce a change of pH 
in a portion of the cortex which differs from that of 
the blood. Injection of monobromide of camphor 
in a dog and in a monkey produced a “central” 
epileptoid seizure as judged by the electro-encephalo- 
gram. An alkaline shift of the cortex accompanied 
the onset and as the seizure proceeded the cortex 
became acid.—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 


4484. Eccles, J. C., & O’Connor, W. J. Excita- 
tory actions at the neuro-muscular junction. J. 
Physiol., 1939, 95, 32-33P.—Evidence is reported 
that the nerve impulse gives rise to two excitatory 
actions of the motor end-plate and muscle.—M. A. 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


4485. Eccles, J. C., & O’Connor, W. J. “In- 
hibitory” actions at the neuro-muscular junction. 
J. Physiol., 1939, 95, 34-36P.—M. A. Rubin 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


4486. Eccles, J.C., & O’Connor, W. J. The action 
of eserine on striated muscle. J. Physiol., 1930, 95, 
36-38P.—No evidence is found that eserine action 
is related to the inhibition of cholinesterase with the 
resulting slower destruction of acetylcholine liberated 
by nerve impulses at the neuromuscular junction. 
—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


4487. Erlanger, J. B., & Blair, E. A. The action 
of isotonic salt-free solutions on conduction in 
medullated nerve fibers. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 
124, 341-359.—Block was produced in spinal roots 
of the bullfrog by application of a glucose solution. 
If not excessive this was reversible in Ringer, while 
excessive block was reversible by isotonic NaCl. 
The block apparently occurred at definite loci, 
probably the nodes of Ranvier. Small fibers in 
general blocked before large and the ‘‘extrinsic 
potential’’ was affected later than the spike.—T. W. 
Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


4488. Fessard, A., & Matthews, B. H.C. Unitary 
synaptic potentials. J. Physiol., 1939, 95, 39-43P.— 
Potentials are recorded in the spinal cord of the frog 
when a single impulse in one nerve fiber reaches it. 
—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


4489. Harvey, E. N. Electrical potentials of the 
human brain. Jn Baitsell, G. A., Science in Progress. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1939, 233-—254.— 
This article is a résumé of the work which has been 
carried out on brain potentials since the pioneer ex- 
periments of Berger in 1929. Special attention is 
directed to the variation in potential patterns of 
different individuals, the effects of sleep, the pattern 
in hypnosis, action of drugs, and the unusual po- 
tentials of brain diseases like epilepsy. The method 
of recording used at the Loomis Laboratory at 
Tuxedo Park, where special attention has been di- 
rected to brain potentials during sleep, is illustrated 
by figures. Samples of simultaneous records from 
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six different regions of the head are also figured.— 
E. N. Harvey (Princeton). 


4490. Larsell, O. Textbook of neuro-anatomy 
and the sense organs. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1939. Pp. 343. $6.00. 

4491. Lhermitte, J. Les mécanismes du cerveau. 
(The mechanisris of the brain.) Paris: Gallimard, 
1938. Pp. 235. 21 fr—This very complete work is 
devoted to the psychophysiological significance of 
cerebral functions. The main points considered are 
as follows: morphology and structure of the brain; 
structure of the cerebral convolutions; the main 
functional areas of the cerebral cortex; centralization 
of nervous functions; ablation of cerebral hemispheres 
in animals and man; the Pavlov-Bekhterev condi- 
tioned reflexes; the problem of cerebral localizations; 
cerebral mechanisms in relation to language; the 
method of constructing images of the body (part 
played by the brain); cerebral bio-electrical phe- 
nomena; and the regulatory mechanism of cortical 
functions.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

4492. Luco, J. V., & Lissak, K. Chemical media- 
tors in the aqueous humor. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 
124, 271-278.—Cats were studied with and without 
preganglionic cervical denervation. Sympathin re- 


leased into the aqueous humor by sympathetic 
stimulation was demonstrated only after the pre- 
ganglionectomized animal was cocainized.—T. W. 
Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


4493. Messimy, R. Les effets, chez le singe, de 


l’ablation des lobes préfrontaux. (The effects in the 
monkey of ablation of the prefrontal lobes.) Rev. 
neurol., 1939, 71, 1-37.—After a bilateral ablation 
of the prefrontal lobes, various disorders may be 
observed: modifications in activity, which now takes 
on an automatic character; modifications in the 
reaction mode; exaggeration of the tendineo-perios- 
teal and cutaneo-mucous reflexes; phenomena of 
extrapyramidal hypertonia; and modifications in the 
autonomic system. The author explains all these 
disturbances by the liberation of activity of the sub- 
cortical centers, the paleothalamus.—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 

4494. Mettler, F. A., Ades, H. W., Lipman, E., & 
Culler, E. A. The extrapyramidal system. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1939, 41, 984~-995.— 
These investigators used a stereotaxic instrument in 
order to place the lesions and to stimulate portions 
of the brains of more than 100 cats and monkeys. 
Subsequent study was effected by the Marchi 
technique. They concluded that stimulation of the 
caudate nucleus, putamen, or claustrum inhibits 
movements induced by cortical stimulation, and the 
effect is most marked on movements initiated in the 
ipsilateral cortex. Stimulation of the globus pallidus 
imparts a factor of “‘plastic tonus” to cortically 
induced movements, exerts a “holding” effect on 
them, and prolongs their relaxation time. Stimula- 
tion of the substantia nigra increases extensor tonus 
(anti-gravity), principally of the opposite side of the 
body, and imparts a factor of tremor to the cortically 
induced movements. Stimulation of the corpus 
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subthalamicum produces contraction of the dorsal 
midline musculature of the opposite side of the body 
while stimulation of the red nucleus produces cop, 
traction of the dorsal midline musculature of the 
same side of the body. Stimulation of the centrum 
medianum produces contraction of the facial muscy. 
lature of the opposite side of the head and directiona! 
clawing at the opposite side of the mandible—j 
Marshall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 

4495. Moruzzi, G. Etude de l’activité électrique 
de l’écorce cérébrale dans l’hypoglycémie insulinique 
et dans différentes conditions modifiant le mét,- 
bolisme des centres. (A study of the electrical 
activity of the cerebral cortex in insulin hypogly. 
cemia and under different conditions which modif\ 
metabolism in the centers.) Arch. int. Physiol. 
1939, 48, 45-101.—Studies were made on rabbits or 
cats which were awake (isolated brain) or in a state 
of barbital narcosis. It was found that insulin 
hypoglycemia brought about a diminution in the 
cortical electrical activity which was interspersed 
with periods of restoration. The convulsive phase 
was accompanied by an electrical silence. Al 
these phenomena were due to the absence of glucose 
for they disappeared when glucose was injected. 
An extinction of the spontaneous activity was 
observed before the appearance of any sign of circula- 
tory disturbance, being an expression of the absence 
of glucose in the cortical neurones. Much of the 
paper is devoted to a general discussion of the results 
obtained and to an explanation of the relations be- 
tween the electrical activity of the cortical neurones 
and their metabolism.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


4496. Pfaffmann, C. Afferent impulses from the 
teeth. J. Physiol., 1939, 95, 55-57P.—Discharges 
of impulses are set up in the second division of the 
trigeminal nerve in the cat when pressure is applied 
toatooth. The greater the pressure exerted the more 
intense the discharge—M. A. Rubin (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

4497. Phillips, R. A., & Barker, S. B. Insulin 
convulsions after removal of the stellate ganglia. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 124, 202-204.—Convulsions 
occurred both before and after removal of the stel- 
late ganglia, in contradiction to Drabkin and Ravdin, 
who found no convulsions after ganglionectom) 
—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

4498. Pierre-Jean, —. La psychologie organique 
des systémes nerveux. (The organic psychology 0! 
the nervous system.) Paris: Editions Correa, 1959 
Pp. 174.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

4499. Regnier, J., & Quevauviller, A. Etude 
quantitative de l’action des anesthésiques locaut 
sur le nerf isolé, par la mesure de la chronaxie ¢t 
par celle de l’expression énergétique de V’excitabilité 
(H. Lassalle—L. Lapicque) en tenant compte des 
modifications de la résistance électrique du net! 
produites sous |’influence des substances étudiées. 
(A quantitative study of the action of local anesthet: 
ics on isolated nerve, using the chronaxy metho 
and the Lassalle-Lapicque method of energy expre* 
sion of excitability, with due allowance for modifce 
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ions in the electric resistance in the nerve resulting 
fom the effect of the substances investigated.) J. 
physiol. Path. gén., 1938, 36, 1020-1049.—G. Gold- 
man (Sorbonne). 

4500, Schmite, P. Systéme nerveux. Neur- 
ologie. (The nervous system. Neurology.) Jn 
| Various, Encyclopédie médico-chirurgicale. Paris: 
Editions Techniques, 1939. 425 fr. Pp. 17001- 
17105.—This section, which is one of many compiled 
by authorities in the various fields, deals with the 
anatomy, histology and physiology of the nervous 
system; semeiology; and the principal cerebral and 
cerebellar syndromes and the medical affections of 
the nervous system (including the spinal cord and 
the peripheral nerves). The author's guiding idea 
is the presentation to an extensive public of both 
the neurological and the clinical aspects of the 
problen.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


4501. Schmitz, P. Der Einfluss von Kalium und 
Calcium auf die Polarisation und Erregbarkeit des 
Froschnerven. (The influence of potassium and 
calcium on the polarization and stimulability of frog 
nerve.) Kéln: Kubiak, 1938. Pp. 29. 


4502. Youmans, W. B., Meek, W. J., & Herrin, 
Rk. C, Extrinsic and intrinsic pathways concerned 
with intestinal inhibition during intestinal distension. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 124, 470-477.—Inhibition, 
which normally takes place over extrinsic nerves, 
took place over intrinsic nerve cells of the intestinal 
wall when the extrinsic nerves were cut.—T. W. 
Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


4503. Zand, N. Le psychisme de l’hypothalamus. 
‘The psychism of the hypothalamus.) Rev. neurol., 
1939, 71, 38-41.—The author brings out a psycho- 
logical fact which may be difficult to explain at this 
time: a lesion in the hypothalamus may change the 
psychomotor behavior of the animal (a rabbit in this 
experiment). According to Zand, the matter con- 
cerned is the abolition of correlation between the 
sympathetic and the parasympathetic systems, a 
supposition which agrees with Ranson's hypothesis, 
but the localization of these two autonomic systems 
varies considerably according to these two writers. 
Zand does not attempt to draw any categorical con- 
clusions from his experiments as to the topographical 
‘ocalization of these closely connected mechanisms. 
—6. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


(See also abstracts 4505, 4530, 4576, 4597, 4612, 
4630, 4667, 4688. ] 
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4504. Bakker, A. Das Natriumlicht in der Augen- 
ieilkunde als Hilfsmittel fiir die Entlarvung von 
Simulanten. (The sodium light in ophthalmology 
lor detecting malingerers.) wv. Graefes Arch. Oph- 
"al. 1938, 139, 267-272.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
an. Bremer, F. Analyse oscillographique des 
srenses sensorielles de l’aire acoustique corticale 
“ez le chat. (An oscillographic analysis of the 
“tsory responses in the cortical auditory area in the 
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cat.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1939, 130, 257-261.— 
Experiments performed on the “isolated brain” 
prepared cats furnished a list of sensory reactions in 
the auditory region, the most important points being 
as follows: Delimitation of the auditory area can be 
made with great precision by the oscillographic 
method. Sound stimulation of one ear brings about 
a bilateral cortical response which is usually distinctly 
more intense in the contralateral auditory area. Re- 
actions to a very brief sound stimulus or to a continu- 
ous sound stimulus are characteristically distinct and 
are easily determined electro-encephalographically. 
“‘Defatigation” is observed when the sound frequency 
is changed, as, seemingly, new neurone elements are 
brought into play on a change to a different tonal 
pitch. This latter observation would seem to favor 
Helmholtz’s theory. The author has not yet been 
able to determine tonal localizations, but he does not 
believe the subject is closed.—G. Goldman (Sor- 
bonne). 


4506. Briicke, E. T. v. Uber Sinnestéuschungen 
auf Grund eines Missverhiltnisses zwischen Kraft- 
empfindungen und wahrgenommener Leistung. 
(Concerning an illusion based on the disparity be- 
tween sensations of force and actually perceived 
accomplishments.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1938, 67, 145— 
148.—The author, who suffered from rheumatic 


pains of the back (especially noticeable during move- 
ment of the arm and shoulder), went swimming one 
day and experienced the illusion that he was swim- 
ming in a fluid of very high viscosity, requiring a 


great deal of effort for very slight movement. Ex- 
planation is sought in the probability that the (un- 
conscious) fear of pain in the shoulder caused inhibi- 
tion of actual arm movement, although the sensa- 
tions of force (movement) in the arm persisted. The 
disparity between these sensations and the slowness 
of the actual swimming movements gave rise to the 
illusion.—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 


4507. Burian, H. M. Fusional movements. Role 
of peripheral retinal stimuli. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1939, 21, 486-491.—Multiple projection 
lanterns and polaroids placed in front of the lanterns 
and in the apertures through which the observer 
looked made it possible to project identical stimuli 
on non-corresponding peripheral retinal areas. It 
was found that the peripheral stimuli occasioned 
fusional movements even when they were so small 
and so far from the foveae as to be quite indistinctly 
seen. A measure of vertical movements was obtained 
by using for fixation a horizontal line, each half of 
which was visible to one eye only. Squares as small 
as 0.50° at an angular distance of 12° from the fovea 
produced a measurable vertical separation of the 
two halves of the fixation line. When large back- 
ground areas were slightly displaced, a square sub- 
tending 1° and viewed binocularly appeared to 
double; this occurred even when the peripheral stim- 
uli were annular rings of print extending from 5° 
to 12° in the periphery. Apparently peripheral 
vision is a controlling factor in fusional movements 
and may seriously interfere with maintenance of 
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single vision under some circumstances.—M. R. 
Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

4508. Chocholle, R., & Kucharski, P. Quelques 
expériences sur |’établissement de la sensation audi- 
tive. (Experiments on the establishing of an audi- 
tory sensation.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1938, 128, 
899-901.—Three sounds were used, 256, 1024, and 
4086 d. v. The problem was to equalize a sound of 
fixed frequency and intensity, sounding for a brief, 
variable period of time, with a sound of the same 
frequency which acted on the opposite ear and which 
had a modifiable intensity and an unlimited duration. 
Results from three subjects showed a rapid increase 
at first, followed by a progressive slowing down until 
a point of equilibrium was reached. As to the in- 
fluence of intensity on the rate of the establishing of 
the sensation, within the limits of 30 db to 60 db 
there was found no variation in time.—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 

4509. Crescitelli, F., & Jahn, T. L. The electrical 
response of the dark-adapted grasshopper eye to 
various intensities of illumination and to different 
qualities of light. J. cell & comp. Physiol., 1939, 13, 
105—112.—1300 records were made with the oscillo- 
graph on 11 animals. At low intensities dark-adapted 
eyes give a diphasic response which resembles the 
a-wave of the vertebrate curve. Increasing the 
intensity decreases and shifts the positive phase and 
increases the negative phase. Eventually the posi- 


tive phase is eliminated and the wave has the typical 


high-intensity form. Green, blue, violet, orange-red, 
and red effect this change in the order named. No 
differences were found not attributable to relative 
color sensitivity. The a-, b-, c-, and d-waves of the 
white light response may be obtained with colored 
light. A maximum in the green of the curve relating 
potential to wave length shows a similarity to the 
absorption curve of visual purple and to the behavior 
curve of Drosophila.—O. W. Richards (Spencer Lens 
Company). 

4510. Crozier, W. J., & Wolf, E. The flicker 
response contour for the gecko (rod retina). J. gen. 
Physiol., 1939, 22, 555-566.—The flicker response 
curve for a retina with rods only agrees closely with 
that for a cone retina. Thus assumptions as to the 
relation between histologically defined rods and 
cones and visual function may be erroneous.— WM. A. 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 

4511. Dalsgaard-Nielsen, E. On the acuity of 
vision and the causes of impairment of vision in 
patients with past syphilitic interstitial keratitis. 
Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1939, 17, 43-58.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

4512. De’ Cori, R. Neue Wege zur Deutung des 
Sehphinomens. (New interpretations of visual 
phenomena.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1938, 139, 
80-84.—The eye reacts to light stimuli differently 
from what has been assumed hitherto. Light sensa- 
tion is not proportional to the number of visual 
cells stimulated, but is conditioned, increased, and 
changed by the cells lying along the conducting 
paths (horizontal cells, etc.). These break up the 
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isolation of the system of rods and cones, bipolar and 
ganglion cells, and allow continuation of the stimy. 
lus.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). , 


4513. Di Bari, E. Betrachtungen iiber das Nab. 
sehen des kurzsichtigen Auges. (Considerations oy 
near vision in the short-sighted eye.) 9. Graef»: 
Arch. Ophthal., 1938, 139, 165-179.—P. L. Kricom 
(Leipzig). . 


4514. Dieckmann, W. Die Tiefenwahrnehmun 
unter dem Gesichtspunkt der Integrationstypologie. 
(Depth perception from the standpoint of integration 
typology.) Z. Psychol., 1938, 143, 149-201.—This 
work is dedicated to F. Schumann in honor of his 
75th birthday. Depth perception in its relation ¢ 
characterological types was studied in 136 individyals 
by means of the Hering mirror haploscope (a simple 
stereoscope). Results show that the perception of 
depth is not uniform for all individuals, but differs 
with typological organization. The influence , 
disparate points for depth perception decreases with 
an increased “‘outer’’ integration; e.g., in the ], 
S-, and related types, external changes affecting 
retinal disparity have little influence upon changes 
in the perception of depth. Central (psychological 
factors predominate over peripheral ones. The J;., 
J:-, and related types show greater sensitivity to 
peripheral changes. The J-group shows high con- 
stancy in depth perception, the S-group great varia- 
bility and fluctuations.—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont 


4515. Dimmick, F. L., & Hubbard, M. R. The 
spectral location of psychologically unique yellow, 
green, and blue. Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 242 
254.—The problem of the present study was | 
specify experimentally the primary colors. The 
values given by 25 different authors are tabulated 
and the practical and theoretical bases for their sele 
tions analyzed. In the present experiment a double- 
prism spectroscope was used; it permitted a band 
6 A wide in the R end of the spectrum to be viewed 
The foveal vision of the right eye was tested in 105+ 
under light adaptation. The method was to require 
S to report the first trace of R which appeared ina 
Y standard, then the appearance of G; unique Y was 
taken to be midway between these two values. The 
final experimental determination of the limiting va'- 
ues was made by the method of constant stimuli; | 
equally spaced stimuli were presented 100 times for 
each point determined. The values found, to te 
nearest my, were: Y = 582; G = 515; B= 4! 
—D. E. Johannsen (Soidmore). 


4516. Doesschate, G., & Fischer, F. P. A propos 
des illusions d’optique provoquées par un phart 
tournant. (Apropos of optical illusions caused bya 
revolving beacon.) Ann. Oculist., Paris, 1939, 17, 
103-108.—The “antiphare’” phenomenon and th 
apparent curvature of light rays are due to the 
stricted dimensions of our visual space, which doe 
not exceed 100 meters. This is more evident 
night than during the day, in that distant objec 
cannot be seen, while in daylight various landmars 
are intermingled.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 
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4517. Duncker, K. The influence of past experi- 
ence upon perceptual properties. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1930, 52, 255-265.—The problem of the present 
study was to determine the specific influence of past 
experience upon the phenomenal appearance of 
verceived objects. Two experimental situations 
were used: (1) a donkey was constructed out of 
artiicial milliners’ leaves and a match for color 
as made on a color-wheel for the leaves in their 
-dinary shape and in the donkey shape. (2) S's 
were asked to compare the taste of ordinary milk 
chocolate and the new creamy-white sweet chocolate, 
frst with the eyes closed and then with them open. 
The results showed that “‘there are conditions under 
which past experience . . . affects sensory material. 

_, These conditions were found to be analogous 
to those applying to sensory organization (configura- 
tion proper): (1) weak opposition from, or, better 
still, some support from present stimulation; (2) 
a perceptual attitude that, instead of ‘skimming off’ 
and thereby actually creating) ‘sense-data,’ aims at 
the true’ properties of objects known or expected. 
Memory qualities thus represent the most elemen- 
ary, still quasi-sensory, way in which knowledge 
may ‘transcend’ immediate stimulation.”—D. E. 

hannsen (Skidmore). 


4518. Erb, M. B., & Dallenbach, K. M. ‘Subjec- 
tive’ colors from line-patterns. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1939, 52, 227-241.—The problem of the present study 
was to determine the effect of various stimulus and 
instructional changes in the production of the 


W 


subjective colors seen upon a stationary black and 


white striped surface. Luckiesh’s stimulus pattern 
was used. The experiment consisted of 4 parts: 
Part | was to discover the effect of instructions; 22 
mpetent S’s were used 3 times each under each of 
3 instructions; 9 were acquainted with the phe- 
nomenon and 13 were uninformed. All reported the 
lors under some or all of the instructions. In Part 
Il the effect of the background was studied by print- 
ing the pattern in different colored inks on different 
backgrounds; 6 highly trained S’s were used. The 
olors appeared under some conditions, though not as 
clearly as on black and white. Part III dealt with 
the eflect of the width and spacing of the lines. 5 
ine and 5 space widths were used in every com- 
ination; the effect was decreased. Part IV studied 
the effect of eye movements. S was required to 
report colors seen when the stimulus was tachisto- 
scopically presented; 12 exposure times from 45 
ms. to 5 sec. were used. No colors were reported at 
intervals shorter than 3 sec. It is concluded that the 
‘colors are to some extent dependent upon eye 
movement, but eye movement . . . does not ap- 
pear to be a sufficient or compulsory condition.”"— 
U. £. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4519. Escher-Desriviéres, J., & Jonnard, R. 
U'éblouissement. Etudes méthodologiques. (Glare; 
methodological studies.) Paris: Hermann, 1937. 
"p. 45.—The book is the fruit of long years of study 
i the effect of glare, results being given for about 
. The authors describe their experi- 


fn subjects. 
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mental technique and give the different psychomotor 
reactions found, with supporting statistical data. 
Several types of reaction to glare were determined, 
and a preliminary training period was found indis- 
pensable for this kind of research—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 


4520. Essen, J. v. Begriff und Bedeutung des 
photischen Dunkels. (The concept and meaning of 
photic darkness.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1938, 
139, 105—117.—*‘ Darkness” means the indistinguish- 
able in optic space, the impossibility of spatial 
orientation by means of vision. It is the experience 
of diffuse sight, but it is not identical with invisi- 
bility or ‘‘seeing black.’’ The latter is only the 
aphotic form of darkness, in addition to which there 
is also a white or multicolored, i.e., a photic darkness. 
Each kind of darkness has its color, and every color 
has its visibility, quite independent of the distin- 
guishing of visible objects in touch and movement 
perception of space. Photic darkness releases a 
special mode of visual experience, but one not 
essentially different from aphotic or black darkness. 
In the animal series, darkness has a special physio- 
logical meaning. Photic darkness must be the only 
optic experience of the lower animals, as also of 
plants. The photosensory light organs of these 
animals should be distinguished from the visual 
organs of the higher animals. This has an evolution- 
ary significance, e.g., in worms and insects.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

4521. Essen, J. v. Zur Funktion des Tapetum 
lucidum. (Concerning the functioning of the 
tapetum lucidum.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1938, 67, 
245-258.—Subtitle: A contribution to the sensory 
physiology of luminous animals. Under certain 
conditions the eyes of some animals (e.g. certain 
reptiles, fish, insects) shine with a pale green light. 
This is due to the fact that the choroid coat of these 
animals contains a sheath composed largely of micro- 
crystals of strongly iridescent guanin. This tapetum 
lucidum is erroneously believed by many to improve 
scotopic vision. The author believes it has nothing 
to do with vision as such but serves rather to 
facilitate oculomotor responses.—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Vermont). 


4522. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. New ideas in 
eye testing. Person. J., 1939, 18, 13-20.—A descrip- 
tion and diagrams of a new lighting device which can 
be used for illuminating charts for testing eyes is 
presented. It eliminates glare, gives a uniform light- 
ing of the chart, and can be constructed so as to give 
light of varying intensity. A warning is sounded 
against using too great intensity for testing vision, 
because strong light increases visual acuity and hence 
covers up the visual defects which are being sought. 
—M. B. Mitchell (Psychopathic Hospital, State 
University of Iowa). 

4523. Fieandt, K. v. Ein neues Invarianzphino- 
men der Farbenwahrnehmung. (A new invariance 
phenomenon of color perception.) Helsinki: Druck- 
erei-A. G. d. Finnischen Literaturges., 1938. Pp. 
245.—By means of conditioned stimuli the phe- 
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nomenal constancy of a shaded visual stimulus was 
experimentally measured. Transfer of cues to the 
stimulus situation, however, was not subject to the 
ordinary laws of extinction. ‘“‘Depth articulation” 
is probably more significant than illumination. 
“Perception therefore seems to be a fairly autonom- 
ous primitive system in the framework of the total 
personality.”"—H. D. Spoerl (American Interna- 
tional College). 


4524. Fieandt, K. v. Uber Sehen von Tiefenge- 
bilden bei wechselnder Beleuchtungsrichtung. (The 
impression of depth from change in direction of 
illumination.) Helsingfors: Psychologischen Institut 
der Universitat Helsinki, 1938. Pp. 70 + 3 plates. 
—The starting point for this study is the familiar 
“Monitor illusion”’ in which an impression of bulges 
or dents is produced by a change in the apparent 
direction of illumination. A strong preference on the 
part of both adult and child subjects was shown for 
the convex impression, i.e. bulges rather than dents. 
This preference was stronger than any effect of il- 
lumination, with the single exception of apparent 
illumination from above. A third factor investigated, 
the effect of previous experience, gave almost com- 
pletely negative results. Only in those experimental 
situations where the first two factors opposed each 
other was some slight influence of experience evident. 
The author argues for the existence of certain in- 
herent perceptual forces which determine the ap- 
pearance of a preferred form or direction of illumina- 
tion.—E. B. Newman (Swarthmore). 


4525. Fischer, H. Uber den Einfluss der Haut- 
temperatur auf die Prickelempfindung. (Concerning 
the influence of skin temperature on the sensation 
of prickle.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1938, 67, 149-158.— 
With an alternating current varying in frequency 
from 20 to 200 c.p.s. as a stimulus, the author in- 
vestigated the effect of skin temperature upon the 
sensation of prickle. The temperature was varied 
between 0° and 45° C. The stimulus was applied to 
the finger tips for a period of 2 sec. by means of small 
metal electrodes. Results show that (1) the elicited 
sensation of prickle corresponds to the stimulating 
frequency up to 200 c.p.s. at skin temperature; and 
(2) reduction of the skin temperature to 0° C. or an 
increase to 45° C. does not affect this sensation or 
change the differential threshold. The conclusion 
is drawn that the prickle sensation probably depends 
upon some deep-lying sensory organs or upon direct 
stimulation of the nerves.—G. F. J. Lehner (Ver- 
mont). 


4526. Gramont, A. de. La perception des cou- 
leurs. (Color perception.) J. Phystoi. Path. gén., 
1938, 36, 993-1021.—The author gives his hypo- 
thesis on the mechanism of vision as follows: the 
perception of the brightness of objects gives rise 
to a chemical reaction which has a certain duration 
and which is limited by an antagonistic reaction, 
and sensations of color are produced by piezo- 
electric resonators which are arranged in a parallel 
formation. These resonators are represented by 
segments of the rods and cones. Each fiber of the 
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optic nerve carries a vibration of a determined {re. 
quency, the intensity of the sensation being cop. 
stantly regulated by the pigmentary elements of the 
choroid. The different receptors are sensitive to 
radiations which also affect their immediate neigh. 
bors, and thus we have a continuity in color sensa. 
tions.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


4527. Gréppel, F., Haass, F., & Kohlrausch, 4 
Aktionsstréme und Gesichtsempfindungen des 
menschlichen Auges. (Action potentials and visya) 
sensations of the human eye.) Z. Sinnesphysiol 
1938, 67, 207-226.—The relationship between visual 
sensations and electrophysiological processes in the 
eye was investigated by recording action potentials 
with a string galvanometer from the cornea of the 
eye while certain visual sensations were experienced, 
It was found that: (1) the “electroretinogram” 
obtained from the human eye resembled that ob. 
tained from animals; (2) it shows characteristic 
differences (recorded under conditions of dark 
adaptation) for stimulation with different colors, the 
magnitude of these electrical responses to color 
having a value between those obtained in simple 
dark adaptation and light adaptation; and (3) the 
course of the after-image corresponds to observable 
changes in the recorded action potentials.—¢. F. 
J. Lehner (Vermont). 


4528. Giittich, A. Zur Physiologie des Sacculus- 
Otolithen. (Physiology of the saccular otoliths. 
Arch. Ohr.-, Nas.- u. KehikHeilk., 1938, 145, 461.— 
Studies based on Steinhausen’s procedure for 


stimulating the otoliths in living carp have es- 
tablished the nature of the generalized muscular 


response to auditory stimuli. Such responses ma) 
be observed in human fear reactions; rhythmical 
stimuli produce rhythmical reflex mass action. | 
may be supposed that the saccular otolith elicits 
reflexes which mediate muscular response to march 
and dance tunes and provide the basis for our entire 
musical sensitivity —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4529. Haas, K. E. Photokinetische Theorie der 
Schattenprobe. (Photokinetic theory of the shadow 
test.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1938, 139, 165-179 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4530. Harrington, D. O. Localizing value of 
incongruity in defects in the visual fields. Arc’. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1939, 21, 453-464.—Carelu! 
quantitative perimetry indicates that temporal-lobe 
lesions characteristically produce asymmetric hem- 
anopic defects, while occipital lesions product 
perfectly congruous field defects. ‘This difference 
may be accounted for by dissociation of fibers from 
corresponding retinal points in the temporal lobe, 
with a gradual approach to coalescence in the occ 
pital area—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear [nfirm- 
ary). 

4531. Hecht, S., & Mintz, E. U. The visibility 
of single lines at various illuminations and the retin! 
basis of visual resolution. J. gen. Physiol., 1999, 
22, 593-612.—The visual resolution of a sing 
opaque line on a background of various intensities 
of illumination was studied. There are two curve 
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describing the relationship between background 
brightness and resolvable visual angle; the curve at 
low intensities represents rod vision, and that at 
higher intensities cone vision—M. A. Rubin 

Worcester State Hospital). 

4532. Hertz, M. New experiments on color 
vision in bees. J. exp. Biol., 1939, 16, 1-8.—The 
bees were trained to visit papers of known reflecting 
properties displayed under glass sheets of known 
transmitting properties on a feeding table covered 
with black paper. The experiments were conducted 
in the open air in normal daylight. Under these 
conditions bees trained to visit a blue-green paper 
covered by an ultra-violet absorbing glass filter, 
discontinue visiting it when, by removal of the 
flter, ultra-violet is added to the reflection. Con- 
versely, bees trained to an ultra-violet surface (white 
paper under a glass that absorbs the visible light 
completely) discontinue doing so when, by removal 
{the filter, the whole range of visible light is added 
to the reflection of ultra-violet. From various such 
experiments, described in detail, it is concluded that 
four qualities of color are discriminated by the bee: 
blue, blue-green, yellow, and ultra-violet. Certain 
ranges of blue are, for the insect, complementary 
with certain ranges of yellow, and certain ranges of 
blue-green with certain ranges of ultra-violet. 10 
references.—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 


4533. Hollingworth, H. L. Perceptual fluctuation 
asa fatigue index. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 511- 
519—Evidence is presented which shows that the 


eflect of fatigue on the fluctuation of illusions of 
reversible perspective is to increase the rate of 
fluctuation, thus shortening the intervals of appear- 
ance, rather than prolonging them, as reported by 


McDougall. The author believes that better ex- 
planations of the phenomena are needed; particu- 
larly, better than current demonological interpreta- 
tions in terms of “‘field forces” and the ethical aspira- 
tions of ‘“Gestalten.’—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


4534. Huizinga, E. Der Tullio’sche Reaktion in 
Zusammenhang mit der Funktion des Mittelohr- 
apparates. (The Tullio reaction in relation to the 
lunction of the middle ear mechanism.) Arch. Ohr.-, 
u. KehlkHeilk., 1938, 145, 447-460.—Tullio 
reactions may be explained in a simple mechanical 
lashion. By an appropriate method of recording, 
the eflect of the same sounds on the tympanic 
membrane may be observed objectively under 
‘ehnite conditions. In the deaf the reaction was 
determined before and after various effects on the 
middle ear and the round window. The Weber- 
Helmholtz theory is supported by the results. Of 
great importance for the transmission of sound are 
‘he tympanic membrane and the auditory ossicles. 
‘he round window plays an essential part in the 
action of sound on the cochlea—P. L. Krieger 
Leipzig). 

4535. Jahn, T. L., & Crescitelli, F. The electrical 
response of the Cecropia moth eye. J. cell. & comp. 
‘hysiol., 1939, 13, 113-119.—The electrical response 
ot the dark-adapted eye to white light gives a-, 
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b-, and c-waves, but no d-waves. With increased 
intensity of stimulus all three waves increase, es- 
pecially the c-wave. The oscillogram from the light- 
adapted eye shows reduction of the b-wave, great 
reduction of the c-wave, and no a-wave. The curve 
of wave length and magnitude of the c-wave re- 
sembles the absorption curve of visual purple. No 
specific effects of wave length were detected.—O. W. 
Richards (Spencer Lens Company). 

4536. Kanzer, M., & Morris, M. B. Spatial dis- 
orientation with homonymous defects of the visual 
field. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1939, 21, 439-446.— 
An infiltrating tumor of the right temporal lobe had 
produced a left hemianopsia in the case reported. 
The patient seemed hardly aware of his deficiency, 
failing to note absences of details in the left halves 
of configurations, but sometimes filling these in 
imaginatively. His attention was caught by details 
slightly to the right of the fixation point, while those 
at the fixation point were sometimes misinterpreted. 
The mental picture and spatial disorientation are 
apparently functional disturbances superimposed 
upon the visual-field defects resulting directly from 
the lesion. — M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

4537. Karbowski, M. Die Pathologie des Farben- 
sehens. (Pathology of color vision.) v. Graefes 
Arch. Ophthal., 1938, 139, 480-502.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

4538. Keck, W. Uber die Summation unter- 
schwelliger farbiger Lichtreize. (Concerning the 
summation of subliminal colored lights.) Z. Simnes- 
physiol., 1938, 67, 159-174.—5 subjects were used 
to determine monocular summation of subliminal 
colored light, the successive flashes of which (with 
duration of 20 ms.) were presented at intervals 
ranging from .1 sec. to 8 sec. All measurements were 
made on foveal vision under conditions of dark 
adaptation. Reduction of liminal intensity values 
with shortening of the interval between successive 
presentations was taken as indicative of summation. 
Results show that the interval at which summation 
will occur varies with the color, light at the upper and 
lower end of the spectrum showing higher summation 
values, i.e. summated at longer intervals between 
flashes, than does light in the middle portion. The 
limiting summation interval for red and blue is 2.6 
sec., for green 2.3 sec., for yellow 2.2 sec., and for 
yellow-green 2.0 sec. For white light it is 1.8 and 
for ‘‘mixed’’ violet 3.1 sec. The summation curves 
for the different colors are presented.—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Vermont). 


4539. Kravkov,S. V. The influence of caffeine on 
the color-sensitivity. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1939, 
17, 89-92.—‘‘Caffeine heightens the color-sensitivity 
of the eye. The heightened sensitivity may be ob- 
served in regard to reddish-orange rays, which excite 
mainly the red-sensitive apparatus of the eye, as 
well as with regard to the green rays which affect 
the green-sensitive apparatus. The effect of caffeine 
(in doses of 0.1 grams) begins to influence the color 
sensitivity within 20 minutes after the caffeine has 
been taken and lasts for more than 40 minutes. The 
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maximum increase of color sensibility attained in the 
experiments averaged 40 per cent."—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

4540. Krimsky, E. Psychologic considerations 
in the study of binocular vision. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1939, 21, 662-670.—In addition to careful 
clinical determination of angle of squint, ductions, 
fusion amplitudes for far and near, and degree of 
fusion, successful binocular training involves atten- 
tion to methods of winning the child's interest, keep- 
ing his attention, facilitating his responses, and 
encouraging his active co-operation. Choice of 
simple, appealing pictures and permitting the child 
to control the apparatus to the fullest extent feasible 
are helpful. The author recommends home training 
or school training in all cases where retinal corre- 
spondence is established, since this permits daily 
exercise under familiar, quiet conditions and gives 
the child a larger share of responsibility in the process. 
Hardy, whose discussion is included, disagrees on 
the point of home training because of the danger of 
establishing faulty adjustments.— M. R. Stoll (Mass. 
Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


4541. Krummacher, O. Inwieweit lisst sich die 
von Prof. Dr. E. Detlefsen 1905 angegebene Meth- 
ode der Farbenmessung als Vorstufe des Ostwald- 
schen Messverfahrens betrachten? (To what ex- 
tent may the method of color measurement proposed 
by Prof. E. Detlefsen in 1905 be considered a fore- 
runner of Ostwald’s method?) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 
1938, 67, 189-206.—The author makes detailed 


comparisons between Detlefsen’s system and Ost- 
wald’s system and points out that the former is in 
many ways a precursor of the latter and is therefore, 
with due respect to priority, not justifiably relegated 
to oblivion.—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 

4542. Lapicque, C. L’optique de l’oeil et la vision 
des contours. (The optics of the eye and contour 


vision.) Rev. Opt. (théor. insirum.), 1938, 17, 
297-318.—From his studies on the retinal image of 
a point of light, the author concludes that this image is 
an elementary datum from which can be deduced 
by a simple mathematical operation the image of any 
figure whatsoever. In the present paper Lapicque 
shows, by starting from an image of a point, a white 
contour on a black background, and a band and a 
line, that certain very simple but important charac- 
teristics of vision pertaining to such objects can be 
anticipated by a purely optical knowledge of their 
images.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


4543. Lau, E. Die Haidingerschen Biischel und 
die Raumwahrnehmung. (Haidinger’s tufts and 
space perception.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1938, 67, 
307—309.—In many investigations of space percep- 
tion it is desirable to have on the retina certain points 
of reference which remain constant in the various 
acts of perception. These points can be obtained by 
means of the described Haidinger tuft, using a 
light polarizer. This also enables the determination 
of identical points for the two eyes.—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Vermont). 
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4544, Le Grand, Y., & Geblewicz, E. Recherches 
sur la vision latérale. (Studies on lateral vision ) 
Rev. Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1938, 17, 257-274.—The 
authors performed a series of experiments on the 
phenomena which accompany flicker in |latera| 
vision, and found a very distinct dissociation of 
chromatic and non-chromatic properties.—G. Gol. 
man (Sorbonne). 


4545. Loch, O. Die Osteomyelitistaubheit. ((s. 
teomyelitic deafness.) Pract. oto-rhino-laryng., 1939, 
2, 1-18.—“‘Osteomyelitic deafness . . . is not condi. 
tioned by an osteomyelitic focus in the auditory 
organ, but is caused most likely by a toxic poly. 
neuritis. The disturbance of hearing often ap. 
proaching deafness or corresponding to deafness js 
always ae bad prognosis. The deafness can be uni- 
or bilateral; it begins often with strong subjective 
voices in the ears. Vestibular symptoms occur often 
but not in every case, and are of a better prognosis 
than the disturbance of the cochlear nerve."’—P. |. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

4546. Loewenstein, O. Les psychopathies soi- 
disant constitutionnelles de l’enfance 4 la lumiére 
de la pupillographie. (The so-called constitutional 
psychopathies in children in the light of pupil- 
lography.) Groupement franc. Etud. Neuro-Psycho- 
path. infant., 1938, 1, No. 5, 98—-120.—Pupillography, 
that is, the cinematography of pupillary movements, 
spontaneous movements, reflexes to light and to 
accommodation and convergence, etc., gives us a 
graphic picture which is very important, as it furn- 
ishes an objective clinical documentation of what 
occurs when a given section of the pupillary path- 
ways in the central nervous system is stimulated. 
Thus the organic bases of cases of so-called constitu- 
tional psychopathies in children can be determined 
in the majority of cases.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


4547. Mamdapurkar, G. Versuche tiber die 
riumliche Wirkung ebener Bilder (mit besondere 
Beriicksichtigung des Films). (Studies on the three- 
dimensional effect of plane pictures, with special 
reference to films.) Z. Psychol., 1938, 144, H. 5 u. 
6. Pp. 273.—S. W. Downs (Berkeley). 


4548. Moog, W. Uber Vestibularisstérungen 
nach Starkstromverletzung. (Vestibular disturb- 
ances after injury by high tension current.) Arc. 
Ohr.-, Nas.- u. KehlkHeilk., 1938, 145, 501-512— 
Disturbances of hearing after electrical accidents are 
determined in three ways: centrally, meningeally, 
and both together.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4549. Most, K., & Briickner,G.H. Uber Voraus- 
setzungen und den derzeitigen Stand der Nasen- 
leistungen von Hunden. (Present-day hypotheses 
of the dog’s nasal function.) Zbi. Kleintierk. Pels- 
tierk., 1936, 12, No. 5, 9-30.—P. L. Krieger (Leip- 
zig). 

4550. Oberhoff, K. Der derzeitige Stand det 
Myopieforschung. (The present status of researc) 
on myopia.) Dtsch. Militérarst, 1938, 3, 514-519.— 
Oberhoff reviews the different theories of myop! 
including Steiger’s, and the corresponding variations 
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in statistics. There is no way of removing or in- 
duencing shortsightedness. ‘Optical exercises’ have 
no scientific basis. Full correction is possible only 
by means of glasses.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4551. Ogle, K. N. Induced size effect: II. An 
experimental study of the phenomenon with re- 
stricted fusion stimuli. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 
1939, 21, 604-635.—A more detailed study of the 
apparent rotation of the object-plane about a vertical 
axis induced by size differences in the vertical merid- 
ian. Two horizontal contours are sufficient to 
produce apparent rotation, but more complicated 
patterns increase the effect. For all patterns, and 
for all distances of the contours from the fovea, there 
was a regular increase in apparent rotation with 
increase in the size difference up to the maximum 
apparent rotation; further increase in size difference 
produced a regularly decreasing effect. The limiting 
vertical disparities might be regarded as retinal areas 
in the sense of Panum’s areas of binocular single 
vision, but they are obviously not of fixed extent 
since they vary with size and complexity of the 
stimuli —M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

4552. Orbison, W. D. The correction of an omis- 
sion in Shape as a Function of the Vector-Field. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 309.—D. E. Johannsen 
Skidmore). 

4553. Richter, H. Die Morphogenese des Mittel- 
ohres. (The morphogenesis of the middle ear.) 
Arch. Ohr.-, Nas.- u. KehlkHeilk., 1938, 145, 322- 
344—The human middle ear was studied during the 
first six fetal months. The results agreed with J. A. 
Hammer’s (1902), which also assumed 3 periods. 
There is no basic difference in the development of the 
human tympanic cavity from that of animals that 
have been studied (tortoises, birds, cats). In all 
instances the tympanic cavity presents a sac-like 
folding of the entoderm, which shows an early articu- 
lation of auditory tube and tympanic region. The 
stapes corresponds to the columella of reptiles and 
birds. The author moreover contends that the stir- 
rup, which likewise corresponds to the columella, is 
produced from the wall of the labyrinth.—P. L. Krie- 
ger (Leipzig). 

4554. Richter, H. Die Eigentiimlichkeit des 
Katzenauges. (The characteristics of the cat's 
eye.) Zbl. Kleintierk. Pelztierk., 1936, 12, No. 5, 
-76.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4555. Rychlewska, H. Les types réactifs. (Re- 
active types.) Travaux Lab. Psychol. exp. Univ. 
Lracome, 1938, 219-239.—This is an investigation 
of types, classified according to fluctuations of 
visual, auditory, and tactual sensations near thresh- 
old, and reaction times to the various excitations. 
For each of 12 subjects are calculated mean duration 
phase of perception plus phase of non-perception) 
and average deviation from the mean. Correlations 
between the two sets of measures are .875 for vision 
and .843 for audition. Correlations between average 
reaction times and their mean deviations are .658, 
21, and .805 for the visual, auditory, and tactual 
‘nsations, respectively. On the basis of these 
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figures the author distinguishes two general groups 
of subjects: those in the first are characterized by 
rapid reaction times which vary little, are easily 
fatigued, and improve little; the others exhibit a 
variable and relatively slow response, but are 
subject to considerable improvement and fatigue, 
but slowly.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4556. Scheidt, W. Neue Forschungen zur physio- 
logischen Optik und zur Psychologie des Sehens. 
(New investigations in physiological optics and the 
psychology of vision.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 
1938, 139, 85-96.—A review of the newer investiga- 
tions on the synallax theory; the function of the retina 
and formation of optic images in it; color vision, 
achromasia and chromopsia; fusion movements, 
spatial dimensions and static function; the seeing 
of form, and the minima of visibility and separa- 
bility —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4557. Schulte, D. Uber binasale Hemianopsie. 
(Binasal hemianopsia.) Kénigsberg i. Pr.: (Diss.), 
1938. Pp. 29.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4558. Schwarz, F. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Summation unterschwelliger farbiger Lichtblitze 
an Farbentiichtigen und Farbenuntiichtigen. (In- 
vestigation concerning the summation of subliminal 
colored lights in normal and color-blind individuals.) 
Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1938, 67, 175-188.—The author in- 
vestigated two problems: (1) Using an exposure ap- 
paratus and procedure similar to that described by 
Keck, he presented successively, at intervals ranging 
from .1 to 8 sec., flashes of different colored lights 
(duration 20 ms.). Observations were made under 
conditions of dark adaptation with monocular foveal 
vision. Results show (a) that summation for com- 
plementary colors successively presented occurs at an 
interval of 3.7 sec. and below. This summation in- 
terval is longer than for successive presentation of the 
same color, e.g. for green it is 2.2 sec., for red 2.6 sec. 
(b) The summation interval decreases as the contrast 
between stimulating colors is decreased, approaching 
that of identical colors. (c) Violet and white could 
each be paired with any other color and gave a 
summation value of 3.7 sec., with one exception— 
violet and yellow-green had a value of 3.8 sec. (2) 
Summation values for color-blind individuals are the 
same as those for normal individuals for white light 
(1.8 sec.). For colored lights they show the same 
value as for white light. The results for alternating 
(different) colors are similar to those obtained with 
normals.—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 


4559. Schwarz, F. Uber die Wirkung von 
Wechselstrom auf das Sehorgan. (Concerning the 
effect of alternating current upon the eye.) Z. 
Sinnesphysiol., 1938, 67, 227-244.—The behavior 
of electrically elicited visual sensations (flicker) 
resulting from stimulation with alternating current 
(active electrode in mouth, indifferent electrode on 
forearm) was investigated. The stimulating fre- 
quencies varied from 7 to 90 c.p.s. Beyond these 
frequencies no visual sensations appeared. (1) The 
sensations were clearer in a bright room than a dark 
room, and (2) clearer with eyes open than closed. 





4560-4571 


(3) Color vision is impaired during and immediately 
after stimulation. (4) The differential limen in- 
creased with an increase in frequencies over the range 
from 8 to 50 c.p.s. It is concluded that the effects 
are probably due to stimulation of the ganglion cells 
or synapses in the retina.—G. F. J. Lehner (Ver- 
mont). 

4560. Sjégren, H. A new series of test-cards for 
determining visual acuity in children. Acta ophthal., 
Kbh., 1939, 17, 67-68.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4561. Spillane, J. D. Olfactory alloaesthesia. 
Brain, 1938, 61, 393-401.—Evidence consisting of 
(1) reference of olfactory perception to the opposite 
membrane from where the stimulus was applied, 
and (2) the finding of cerebral tumors on the side 
from which odors were transferred, in 9 of 12 cases, 
suggests that a tumor in one cerebral hemisphere 
may prevent the correct perception and identifica- 
tion of an olfactory stimulus on that side and that 
the impulse is, in turn, diverted to the opposite ol- 
factory centers via the anterior and hippocampal 
commissures.—D. G. Ryans (William Woods Col- 
lege). 

4562. Trendelenburg, F. Ohms 
Grundgesetz. (Ohm's basic acoustic law.) 
Z., 1939, 4, 87-88.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4563. Tschermak-Seysenegg, —. Studien im 
Neutrallichtpriifer. (Studies in testing neutral 
light.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1938, 139, 181-231. 
—The author describes a new instrument which re- 
examines and confirms the laws of chromatic aberra- 
tion, i.e., displacement of the cardinal point of the 
scale of color fusion away from the source of light. 
The apparatus demonstrates that there is a charac- 
teristic measurable sympathetic aberration between 
the two eyes of an observer, which has the same di- 
rection as but usually a lesser extent than the direct 
chromatic aberration. Pure unilateral adaptation 
to light causes no sympathetic chromatic aberration, 
even indirect. Similarly, in indirect sympathetic 
chromatic aberration of one eye, there is resistance 
to a simultaneous direct demand on this eye through 
complementary light in the other. The concept of 
the sensory Doppelauge holds also for color, while 
unilateral color demands make both halves of the 
eye work together. The apparatus is suitable also 
for the study of red-green blindness.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

4564. Verlaine-Gos, M. La théorie de la forme. 
Le probléme de la prégnance. (Theory of form. 
The problem of pregnance.) Bull. Soc. Sci. Liége, 
1937, 2-3. Pp. 10.—Observation of the behavior 
of 10 young bees confronted with forms similar to 
those used by M. Hertz, who drew from her experi- 
ments a “law of pregnance.’’ The results are not in 
accord with such a law. The forms do not appear 
to exercise a particular influence, and the behavior 
shows itself variable and irregular. In three indi- 
viduals form had an effect which supported the 
previous experiment.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4565. Verlaine-Gos, M. La théorie de la forme. 
La perception des formes géométriques simples. 


akustisches 
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(Theory of form. The perception of simple geo- 
metric forms.) Bull. Soc. Sci. Liége, 1937, 5, 186- 
193.—Experiments conducted with the bee, correct. 
ing certain errors of technique of M. Hertz. The 
investigator was able to obtain recognition of the 
triangle as a simple geometric form. Like the mon. 
key, the bee at first confuses figures with sharp 
angles (4-pointed star, parallelogram, etc.) — 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4566. Verlaine-Gos, M. La théorie de la forme. 
Perception des formes et passé psychologique dy 
sujet. (Theory of form. Form perception and the 
psychological past of the subject.) Bull. So 
Sei. Liége, 1937, 8-10, 287—291.—In experiments 
with the wasp, the writer utilized both simple and 
complex forms. The immediate psychological past 
was found to determine the attraction value of the 
forms, contrary to the conception of M. Hertz— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4567. Viaud, G. Action photokinétique des 
radiations monochromatiques d’égale énérgie chez 
Brachionus pala Ehrenberg. (The photokinetic 
action of monochromatic radiations of equal energy 
on Brachionus pala Ehrenberg.) C. R. Soc. Biol., 
Paris, 1939, 130, 909-913.—The author observes 
the same essential phenomena in Brachionus as he 
had previously found in Daphnia pulex; the precision 
of orientation depended chiefly upon visual sensi- 
tivity (the photokinetic action ranging from yellow 
to violet), but the increase in speed was much less, 
under the same conditions, in Brachionus than in 
Daphnia.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


4568. Wagner, H. O. Untersuchungen iiber 
Geruchreaktionen bei Vigeln. (Studies of olfactory 
responses in birds.) J. Orn., Lpz., 1939, 87, 1-9.— 
Erithacus rubecula L. may be trained to odors. Alter 
4-6 trials the bird developed a definite preference 
for one of two odors.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4569. Waugh, D. D. A combination of the Snellen 
and the Landolt test types. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago 
1939, 21, 670-671.—The paper presents a series o! 
characters modified from the Landolt broken circle 
which may be recognized as o, p, q, d, b, u, y, & 4 
and h. These are formed by the addition or suo 
traction of 1-minute breaks and stems on a 3-minute 
base in the form of a circle—M. R. Stoll (Mass. 
Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


4570. Weihs, T. Zur Korrelation der proto 
pathischen und noetischepikritischen Leistungen 
der Hautsinne. (Correlation of the protopathic anc 
noetic-epicritic capacities of the skin sense.) Stetter 
Basel: Schahl, 1939. Pp. 22. 


4571. Werner, C. F. Die Otolithen im Labyrinth 
der Vigel, besonders beim Star und der Taube. 
(The otoliths in the labyrinth of birds, especially the 
starling and the dove.) J. Orn., Lpz., 1939, 87, 
10-23.—If the receptor for the hypothetical sense 
place is located in the labyrinth, the laguna '5 @ 
probable locus. While it occupies a constant po*! 
tion, according to experiments it probably has ™ 
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atic function. Morphological differences in the 
ring and the dove provide no basis for diverse 

fynctioning. It may be supposed that the effect 
‘< not a case of displacing single crystals, but of ac- 
rion of the mass as a whole.—P. L. Krieger (Leip- 
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‘See also abstracts 4478, 4490, 4577, 4620, 4629, 
4631, 4674, 4726, 4729, 4731. ] 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


4572. Berman, A. The influence of the kinesthetic 
factor in the perception of symbols in partial reading 
disability. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 187-198.— 

n one experiment, in which nonsense syllables were 
ised, the visual-auditory-motor learners (kinesthesis 
cluded) were superior to the visual-auditory in 
rials-to-learn."” No difference between the two 
ethods of learning was found for 24-hour delayed 
nition. In the second experiment, in which 
geometric figures were used, the visual-auditory- 
tor condition again tended to be superior, the 
erence being greater than in the case of the non- 
syllables. ‘‘The data in this paper seem to 
indicate that greater economy . was had for 
ir partial reading disability cases when a manual- 
tracing technique was used. Retention did not seem 
be aided by this factor.”—R. M. Bellows (Mary- 


sense 


573. Christof, C. The formulation and elabora- 


tion . thought-problems. Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 
52, | 61-185.—The problem of the present study is 

ree-fold: “‘To find the salient characteristics of 
thinking at large; to delimit and to describe the main 
stages in the total course of the operation; and 
) determine those means and methods of initiation 

| guidance by which a thinking performance 
toward a conclusion.’’ 4 trained S’s 
were used. The materials were simple, and S was 
required to formulate as well as solve the problem. 
Detailed introspective reports in dynasomatic terms 
were made. The results indicate that thinking is a 
lunctionally distinct performance, involving three 
stages: the formulation of the problem (often includ- 
ig imagination or other easier substitutes for real 
thinking), elaboration, and solution (or defeat). 
Elaboration can be subdivided into 3 stages: accumu- 
ion of material, valuation and selection in terms 
i the relevance to the task, and fusion and syn- 
thesis of the selected products. Since thinking is a 
rected operation, there are various devices which 

ntrol its progress, especially the frequent revision 
i tasks. ‘Thinking is tentatively described as a 

stinctive, highly integrated performance i involving 
a directive organization of various other psycho- 
ve al functions together with their products.”— 

Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4574. Chrysostome, F. L’organisation des traits 
mentaux avec l’age. (The organization of mental 
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traits in relation to age.) Ann. Ass. canad.-frang. 


Av. Sct., 1938, 4, 124.—Abstract. 


4575. Cook, T. W. Repetitive pattern in whole 
and part learning the spider maze. J. exp. Psychol., 
1939, 24, 530—541.—‘‘The significance for the whole- 
part problem of identity between successive sections 
of 32-unit spider mazes was investigated with 3 
practiced subjects learning 8 mazes each of 3 types; 
(a) a 5-unit pattern repeated throughout, (b) 2-unit 
or 4-unit patterns each specific to an 8-unit part, (c) 
nonsense mazes containing no repetitive patterns. 
Apart from the nonsense mazes, which give results 
almost identical with previous work . . . the chief 
findings of the experiments were: (1) The presence 
of repetitive patterns in maze material is no guaran- 
tee that subjects will respond to them. (2) Dis- 
covery of repetitive pattern may lead to a large and 
sudden increase in the efficiency of tracing. (3) The 
use of numbers to signify the relation between 
entrance and exit within a unit and the sequence of 
maze units favors the emergence of repetitive pat- 
tern. (4) Within the limits of the experiment, 
8-unit part learning of 32-unit mazes favors dis- 
covery of patterns specific to those 8-unit parts, but 
5-unit patterns repeated throughout 32-unit mazes 
are learned with equal economy by whole and (8- 
unit) part procedure.’ —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


4576. Culler, E., Coakley, J. D., Shurrager, P. S., 
& Ades, H. W. Differential effects of curare upon 
higher and lower levels of the central nervous 
system. Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 266-273.—It 
had previously been found that a C R in the right 
paw disappeared when a dog was curarized intra 
venam. A CR established in the left paw during the 
period of curarization disappeared when the effect 
of the drug wore off, and the right paw CR returned. 
It is suggested that normally learning proceeds at 
cortical levels which cannot act under curare. 
Under the influence of the drug learning occurs at 
subcortical levels, which are inhibited when the 
cortex returns to deminance. The present study 
attempted to test the validity of this theory by 
stimulating the motor roots and the cortex directly. 
The results show that curare elevates both the 
cortical rheobase and the excitation time, i.e., more 
energy is needed to excite the neuromotor mechan- 
ism. Direct stimulation of the motor roots, on the 
contrary, shows that some of the muscle fibers 
respond to minimal stimulation even more readily 
than under normal conditions. It is concluded that 
somewhere between the cortex and the ventral root 
there is a plane of cleavage, though its contour and 
location cannot be definitely stated. It was earlier 
suggested that this line lies between the cortex and 
the thalamus, though some of the present evidence 
suggests that it may be below the thalamus.—D. 
E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4577. Davidson, M., & Brown, A. W. The de- 
velopment and standardization of the I. J. R. test 
for the visually handicapped. appl. Psychol., 
1939, 23, 229-239.—A description is given of the ten 
subtests of an intelligence test devised for use with 
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visually handicapped children. Correlation with 
Stanford-Binet MA, objectivity of scoring, and 
length of time to administer were the criteria used 
in the selection of these subtests. The correlation 
between comparable forms yielded a reliability 
coefficient of .95. Tentative norms based on the 
scores of 418 normal children are presented.—E. E. 
Ghtselli (Maryland). 


eo 4578. Drew, G. C. The speed of locomotion 
gradient and its relation to the goal gradient. J. 
comp. Psychol., 1939, 27, 333-372.—This was an 
attempt to determine what conditions favor the 
speed of locomotion gradient reported by Hull. 
207 rats were tested in runway apparatuses compris- 
ing a water tank, a series of boxes filled with shavings 
and calling for a digging response, a circular runway, 
and a straight runway. Various distributions of 
trials, positions of food, and degrees of motivation 
were involved in different experiments. The author’s 
findings verify the gradient under Hull’s conditions. 
Changes in preliminary training, in the kind of 
reward, or in the method of locomotion have no 
effect on the shape of the gradient. The shape is 
not affected by removing food from the end and re- 
warding each section. However, changes in the 
massing or spacing of trials have a marked effect. 
Massed trials lead to a Hull-type gradient, while 
spaced trials give an approximately flat speed graph. 
The first daily trial under massed conditions has a 
flat speed graph. The gradients observed are ‘‘diffi- 
cult to explain on the goal gradient hypothesis. . . . 
Explanation in terms of the beginning rather than 
the end of the response is more appropriate. The 
‘typical’ goal attraction gradient would be regarded 
as flat, the Hull-type gradient being due to the effect 
of an inhibitory factor superimposed on the flat 
graph.""— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


4579. Finch, G. Salivary conditioning in atropin- 
ized dogs. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 124, 136-141.— 
Conditioned responses were studied in dogs with 
parotid fistulae to investigate the unsettled question 
as to whether the CR is possible without the occur- 
rence of responses during the conditioning process. 
Secretion was suppressed by atropine sulphate. 
“Conditional” salivary responses were not estab- 
lished when food was used, but were readily estab- 
lished by means of dilute HCl. These CR’s showed 
experimental extinction and “spontaneous recovery.” 
—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


4580. Finch, G. Pilocarpine conditioning. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1938, 124, 679-682.—Daily injections 
of 10 mgm. pilocarpine hydrochloride were given after 
suitable spontaneous and control saline records were 
made. During the 15 minutes preceding injection 
on each day a small progressive increase of parotid 
salivary secretion was noted in the four dogs. This 
returned to normal on discontinuance of the pilo- 
carpine injections. It is suggested that the results 
may indicate conditioning due to the exercise of a 
specific function, although they do not actually 
prove it—T7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 
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4581. Hallerman, M.M. The effect of rickets op 
the mental development of young children. /,,; 
Psychol., N. Y., 1938, No. 229. Pp. 67.—A com, 
parison of rachitic with non-rachitic children showed 
a reliable difference in rate of mental development. 
No difference in the rate of verbal development 
measured was noted. A significant difference be. 
tween the two groups in respect to motor develop. 
ment suggests that the mental test rating differences 
should be regarded primarily as a result of differ. 
ences in motor development. Rachitic children 
show relatively greater improvement in mental-test 
and motor ratings than non-rachitic children. The 
non-rachitic showed better social adjustment. There 
is need for improvement in methods of handling the 
sick and convalescent child.—E. M. Achilles (Co. 
lumbia). 


4582. Herrick, C. J. Awareness in the inductive 
solution of problems using words as stimuli. Ar;j. 
Psychol., N. Y., 1939, No. 234. Pp. 87.—Can there 
be effective learning with verbal materials when the 
learner is unaware of what he is learning? What is 
the cause of such learning? Experiments with 6 
men and 2 women aged 19-29, undergraduates and 
graduates, were made; they were classified as se- 
quence, speed, rhythm, vocal, and frequency experi- 
ments. Contrary to Thorndike, learning of an in- 
tellectual kind does not take place without awareness 
of what is being learned. The degree to which the 
learned response is a new one in the learner's experi- 
ence determines whether awareness of the correct 
principle brings an abrupt improvement in score 
Gradual improvement in controlled responses occurs 
when the controlling principle is an habitual one 
Good learning is characterized by abandonment o! 
wrong hypotheses before they have received a fully 
logical disproof, and also by variety of hypotheses 
Perseveration in inductive learning is marked in the 
carrying of familiar hypotheses into new situations 
in the retention of non-essential hypotheses, and in 
the persistence of wrong hypotheses in spite o! 
negative instruction —E. M. Achilles (Columbia 


4583. Holmes, R. W. The rhyme of reason; a0 
invitation to accurate and mature thinking. ev 
York: Appleton-Century, 1939. Pp. 530. $3./5. 


4584. Hovland, C. I. Experimental studies in 
rote-learning theory. IV. Comparison of reminis- 
cence in serial and paired-associate learning. . 
exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 466-484.—To study rem 
niscence effects in paired associates, retention follow- 
ing a two-minute rest period between ‘learning and 
recall was compared with retention on control trials 
immediately following learning for the same 5: 
Experimental conditions were the same as those 
previously used by the author on serial learning 
Fewer paired associates were correctly recalled 1 
the first recitation trial when it occurred after tw 
minutes than when it occurred immediately alter 
learning; with serial learning it had been found that 
more syllables were recalled on the trials when te 
rest was introduced. Following learning to 2 
terion of 6 out of 9 associates correct, forgetting 
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was likewise obtained during the two-minute rest 
oause with paired associates. The only suggestion 
of reminiscence obtained was a reduction in the num- 
ber of trials required to go from the criterion to 
mastery following the rest pause. Pronounced 
reminiscence had been obtained with all of these 
measures with serial learning. The same difference 
between paired-associate and serial learning was 
shown on the recall and relearning with and without 
a rest pause following the first perfect recitation. 
Theories of reminiscence customarily advanced are 
discussed and criticized in relation to the present 


experiment.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


4585. Maier, N. R. F. Qualitative differences in 
the learning of rats in a discrimination situation. 
J. comp. Psychot., 1939, 27, 289-332.—The Lashley 
jumping technique was used to develop discrimina- 
tion of pairs of patterns such as a black circle on a 
white background versus a white circle of the same 
size on a black background. After discrimination 
had been perfected, certain other pairs of patterns 
were presented, the aim being to determine whether 
these were equivalent to the training pair. Some 
patterns were completely equivalent, having a 
100% preference score. Others ranged all the way 
down to zero equivalence. Results obtained with 
the various patterns were, in general, as follows: 
Equivalence differed markedly for different rats; 
preferences in the equivalence tests were shown to 
depend upon previous training; size transposition 
indicated that interpretations in terms of response 
to either absolute or relative factors are inadequate; 
there was evidence that transfer is associated with 
ability to reorganize past experience; the relative 
importance of brightness and size differences, 
properties of the positive stimulus, etc., differed 
among individuals. The writer emphasizes ‘‘the 
necessity of recognizing qualitative differences in the 
elect that the same training has upon different 
individuals.” Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Vander- 


bilt). 


_ 4586. Meyer, G. Temporal organization and the 
initial reproductive tendency. J. Psychol., 1939, 
7, 269-282.—In the present investigation with non- 
sense syllables, 9 combinations of test syllable and 
accented syllable were studied, using 4 nonsense- 
syllable triplets in each series. The results (from 40 
subjects) indicated that the phenomenon which 
Miller and Pilzecker called the “initial reproductive 
tendency” is a general one, i.e., no matter which 
‘yllable of a 3-syllable complex is the accented one or 
which is the test syllable, the first syllable of the 
complex is reinstated first (or the second syllable 
Where the first is the test syllable). These results 
cannot be interpreted on a simple association basis, 
since in one case (where the second syllable is the 
‘est syllable) it would mean that backward-running 
‘ssociations are stronger than forward-running ones, 
and in another case (where the third syllable is the 
‘est syllable) that remote backward-running associa- 
Uons are stronger than direct backward-running 
“ssociations. The factor involved in this learning 
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is termed temporal organization. Since the nonsense 
syllables were learned temporally, it would be 
expected that when one syllable of the complex 
was given, the part would arouse a tendency t 
reproduce the other elements in the complex in the 
order in which they were experienced —J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 


4587. Pohl, W. Ein Assoziationsexperiment mit 
Stérungsreiz. (An association experiment with a 
disturbing stimulus.) Wiirzburg: Mayr, 1938. 
Pp. 70. 

4588. Schmid, G. Die Wachtraumbilder. VII. 
Das Verhiltnis der Wachtraumbilder zu den ent- 
sprechenden Urbildern. (Hallucinatory images. 
VII. The relationship of hallucinatory images to 
their corresponding ‘‘primal’’ image.) Z. Psychol., 
1938, 143, 80-135.—In this, the concluding install- 
ment of the author’s extended analysis and discus- 
sion of hallucinatory images and their relation to 
past experience, especially to emotional experiences, 
the relation of images to the unconscious is discussed. 
—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 


4589. Spence, K. W. The solution of multiple- 
choice problems by chimpanzees. Comp. Psychol. 
Monog., 1939, 15, No. 3. Pp. 54.—A manual mul- 
tiple-choice apparatus was used in testing the ability 
of 17 chimpanzees to solve the following problems: 
middle box of 5, second box from left end of 6, right- 
end box of 7, and left-end box of 7. Especially noted 
were the bases of solution and the nature of reaction 
tendencies prior to solution. 15 chimpanzees learned 
the middle-box problem to a point where all of the 
12 daily trials were correct. All animals to which the 
remaining problems were presented solved them. 
End-box problems were easiest and the middle box 
most difficult. In the latter problem, 5 of the 
subjects adopted a generalized mode of solution 
which transferred to novel settings. The remaining 
animals memorized the different settings and ex- 
hibited no better than chance success on novel 
settings. Other problems elicited solutions which 
were predominantly generalized. Systematic reac- 
tion tendencies often preceded solution of these 
problems. In discussing the nature of presolution 
activities, the writer questions ‘‘the interpretation of 
Yerkes that the generalized type of solution, as he 
termed it ‘discovery,’ is radically different from the 
specific type, which he contrasts as resulting from a 
blind process of trial and error . . . the evidence 
of the present investigation does not warrant such a 
distinction . . . whatever their difference, both types 
of solution seem to exhibit a considerable number of 
the phenomena characteristic of what is usually 
described as trial and error, associative learning.” 
Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

4590. Verlaine-Gos, M. L’abstraction chez le 
macaque. (Abstraction in the macaque.) Bull. Soc. 
Sct. Liége, 1937, 5, 184-186.—After a macaque has 
learned to approach a triangle in preference to other 
geometric forms, it reacts similarly to any triangle; 
it is as if the conduct were determined by an abstract 
and general idea. Such behavior can be attributed 
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to all animal forms with good eyes, for it has been 
observed in even the insects. The present experiment 
goes beyond this: the monkey is able to distinguish 
cards bearing lines and angles which can be combined 
into a triangle, from cards upon which are lines and 
angles not thus composed (for example, 2 right 
angles and an acute angle).—(Courtesy Année 
psvchol.). 

4591. Wells, J., & Arthur, G. Effect of foster- 
home placement on the intelligence ratings of 
children of feeble-minded parents. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1939, 23, 277-285.—A study of two groups, 
each consisting of 100 children, with one or both 
parents feeble-minded; the children of one group 
were allowed to remain in their own homes, while 
those of the other group were placed in foster homes. 
The data were obtained from child agencies in 
Minnesota. Each group was tested twice, with a 
2-year interval. The study showed that from the 
standpoint of intelligence, as measured by the Binet 
scale, the average child of feeble-minded parents 
placed in a foster home had a definite advantage 
over the average child of feeble-minded parents who 
was left to grow up under the care of these parents. 
Several questions are presented for future study. 
—P. Brand (New York City). 


4592. Woodrow, H. The relation of verbal ability 
to improvement with practice in verbal tests. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 179-186.—This experiment 
proves that subjects acquire no increments of free or 
general verbal ability as a result of practice in two 
tests of verbal ability which favorably influence 
scores on the end tests; practice rather produced 
expertness in specific performances.—R. M. Bellows 
(Maryland). 


4593. Zangwill, O. L. Some relations between 
reproducing and recognizing prose material. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1939, 29, 370—-382.—In a study of some 
interrelationships between the processes of repro- 
ducing and recognizing prose material, it was found 
that recognition of a prose passage may be made 
very difficult by submitting it together with specially 
prepared material based upon a reproduction of the 
original made previously by the subject. Sometimes 
recognition seems impossible; or there is a strong 
tendency to conclude that the original contained a 
number of the fictitious points originating in the 
recall. Factors of style and construction, though 
rarely reproduced accurately, are influential as cues 
in recognition. Recognition is often based almost 
entirely upon some outstanding detail, and errors in 
recognition frequently derive from such imported 
detail. Thus “‘dominant’’ detail has great signifi- 
cance for recognition. Distinct feelings of familiarity 
were seldom reported, and, when they occurred, 
were said to be aroused by relatively isolated details 
and not by the passage as a whole—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 


[See also abstracts 4568, 4633, 4663, 4853, 4855, 
4906, 4914, 4915, 4916, 4918, 4919, 4925, 4934. | 
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4594. Adler, D. L., & Kounin, J.S. Some factors 
operating at the moment of resumption of inter. 
rupted tasks. J. Psychol., 1939, 7, 355-367.—The 
subject is placed at an equal distance from duplicate 
tasks; one is partially finished and has no demand 
value other than its physical state (U-task), For 
the other (J-task), not yet begun, there is induced a 
desire to complete it. When the subject has reached 
a stage of thorough involvement in the /-task, and 
when it is roughly at the same stage of completion 
as the U-task, he is interrupted by the presentation 
of a third task which he is to complete. Following 
completion he may do whatever he wishes. 20 of the 
22 subjects (children attending the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station preschool laboratories 
resumed the task for which there was a quasi-need, 
1 subject resumed the task for which no quasi-need 
was created by the experimenter, and 1 subject 
resumed neither task. In a large majority of the 
cases, resumption of the interrupted task was im- 
mediate and spontaneous, and was followed by 
completion. The results support the theory that to 
account for the resumption of interrupted tasks one 
must postulate, in addition to the nature of the task, 
an inner tension system.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


4595. Bean, J. W., & Bohr, D. F. High oxygen 
effects on isolated striated muscle. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 124, 576-582.—Isolated frog nerve 
muscle preparation was studied under OQ, at 5 
atmospheres. Initial increase in the height of con- 
traction was followed by a decrease after from 1! 
to 6 hours, together with an elimination of the treppe 
phenomenon. Unless central structures are more 
susceptible than peripheral ones, CO, and acidity 
are probably most important in explaining the el- 
fects of O; poisoning —T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau 
for Traffic Research). 


4596. Benedek, T., & Rubenstein, B. B. The cor- 
relations between ovarian activity and psycho- 
dynamic processes: I. The ovulative phase. /:) 
chosom. Med., 1939, 1, 245—270.—Vaginal smears and 
basal body temperatures together with psycho- 
analytic records of patients during varying sex cycles 
were studied to determine the correlation between 
emotional and hormonal states. Results were: (! 
heterosexual tendencies are correlated with oestrone 
activity, (2) passive receptive and narcissistic atti- 
tudes are correlated with progesterone activity — 
P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


4597. Bergeret, P., & Gougerot, L. Effets vesti- 
bulaires des accélérations chez l’aviateur. (\estib- 
ular effects of acceleration on the aviator.) 7ravew 
hum., 1939, 7, 1-26.—Elaborate vector analysis is 
given of various types of acceleration affecting the 
semi-circular canals and the vestibule. Analysis 
includes motions both of the ship and of the aviator s 
head. Other effects include circulation in the ey 
which may produce distortion of vision and lead to 
accident.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 
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MOTOR AND GLAND 


4508. Berman, A. The effect of benzedrine 
sulfate (amphetamine sulfate) on satiation. Amer. 
_ Psychol., 1939, 52, 297-299.—The present note 
points out a confusion between the motivational and 
physiological aspects of satiation and the psychical 
aspects, which appears in Barmack’s work, and 
criticizes his definition of satiation.—D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 

4599. Berrien, F. K. Finger oscillations as 
indices of emotion. I. Preliminary validation. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 485-498.—Rhythmical 
finger movements of psy chotic patients made while 
being questioned about embarrassing details of their 
histories were reduced to nine indices based on 
\bjective characteristics. Three of these indices 
were combined by multiple correlation technique, 
giving a composite index. When some crucial 

uestions were asked the index deviated markedly 
from the mean of the indices obtained in response to 
control questions. While only 15% of the crucial 
questions were accompanied by such atypical in- 
jices, a number of conditions are cited which in part 

t least account for the low efficiency of the proce- 


jure. The principal conclusion which follows from 


the experiment is that an atypical composite index 
is probably a valid indication of the existence of an 
emotional response, but the absence of an atypical 
index does not necessarily imply the absence of an 
emotional response.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 
4600. Berrien, F. K. A note on laboratory studies 


of deception. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 542-546.— 
Following criticisms of the usual laboratory experi- 
ments which have sought to validate indices of 
deception, the author describes a new procedure 
based on the precise psychological reactions which 
take place when an individual is forced to lie —H. 
W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

4001. Blair, H. A. The effect of acetylcholine on 
the excitability of the frog’s sartorius muscle. Amer. 
. Physiol., 1938, 124, 372—378.—Acetylcholine in 
Ringer produced no effect on alpha strength-duration 
curves until a concentration was reached which 
caused twitching of the muscle. Beyond this point 
the rheobase was lower than normal. It is suggested 
that acetylcholine may excite through a mechanism 
ther than electrical stimulation and that when 
considered with respect to the action current as a 

transmitter, acetylcholine may be either a primary 

transmitter or mereiy a facilitator —T. W. Forbes 

Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

4602. Bois, J. S. A. Le test de stabilité neuro- 
musculaire. (The test of neuro-muscular stability.) 
Ann. Ass. canad.-frang. Av. Sci., 1938, 4, 119-120. 
—Abstract. 

4603. Bois, J. S. A. La pression verticale dans 
Vécriture. (V ertical pressure in handwriting.) Ann. 

‘s. canad.-frang. Av. Sct., 1939, 5, 119.—Abstract. 

4604. Bozler, E. The action potential of visceral 
smooth muscle. Amer. J. Phystol., 1938, 124, 502- 
510.—Strips of intestine and uterine muscle of the 
‘at, rabbit, guinea pig, and rat were used. The 
‘lectrical changes from nerve and striated muscle 
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differed only quantitatively. The rates of discharge 
varied and ranged as high as 40 per second. Con- 
tinuous discharge was observed during tonic con- 
traction. The apparent long monophasic potential 
of the ureter of three species was explained as 
the equivalent of the burst of impulses found in the 
case of the guinea pig.—7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau 
for Traffic Research). 


4605. Courts, F. A. The knee-jerk as a measure 
of muscular tension. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 
520-529.—81 male subjects participated in an ex- 
periment in which the knee-jerk was recorded during 
the exertion of various amounts of muscular effort. 
Results showed that the amplitude of the knee-jerk 
bears a linear relationship to the amount of tension 
exerted on a hand-dynamometer within the range of 
no tension to dynamometer tension equal to % of 
the reading obtained by the subject at the end of 30 
seconds of maximum effort in a preliminary test. 
Comparison of means based on two sets of 5 re- 
sponses for each of 60 subjects suggests that the 
amplitude of the knee-jerk offers a consistent index 
of changes in muscular tension—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

4606. Csinady, E.v., & Veress,E.v. Die Wirkung 
des Turnunterrichts auf die geistige Leistungs- 
fihigkeit. (The effect of gymnastic training on 
mental capacity.) Arbeitsphysiologie, 1938, 10, 
109-129.—-Various types of physical exercise and 
several psychological tests are discussed. The results 
are equivocal. The exercise does not have the same 
effect on results in tests highly correlated with each 
other.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


4607. Darroch, J. A further note on the degree of 
variation in the score of a motor test of perseveration. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1939, 29, 427-428.—The author's 
conciusion, reported in a previous paper (Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1938, 28, 248), that variation in the score 
at successive repetitions of a motor perseveration 
test was too great for the test to provide a reliable 
discrimination between high, medium, or low per- 
severators, is modified as the result of using a differ- 
ent statistical technique in the treatment of the 
results— M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


4608. Davis, R. C. Patterns of muscular activity 
during ‘mental work’ and their constancy. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1939, 24, 451-465.—Action potentials 
from both fore-arms and the calf of the left leg were 
measured in two groups of subjects while they worked 
at mental arithmetic and learning nonsense syllables 
under normal working conditions and under instruc- 
tions calling for a relaxation of the right arm during 
work. Muscular activity was found to increase 
progressively during work periods. No consistent 
relation between action potential and output of 
work was found under the experimental conditions 
when individual subjects were compared. Subjects 
were found to show more muscular activity in all 
parts during mental work than during rest. In- 
structions to relax the right arm during work pro- 
duced a decrease of activity there with smaller 
decreases in the other parts, with no discoverable 
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compensation. The results are interpreted in terms 
of principles of excitation during mental work, focus, 
gradients and correlations, muscular excitations, and 
specificity of pattern to task set—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

4609. Delgado, H. Psicologia general y psico- 
patologia de la voluntad. (General psychology and 
psychopathology of the will.) Rev. Neuro-Pstquiat., 
1939, 2, 1-61.—General psychological phenomena 
and the etiology of psychopathological syndromes 
are discussed and interpreted from the viewpoint of 
“actism.’’ The will is considered an active mental 
force —R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


4610. Fischel, W. Uber das Innenleben der 
Hunde. (The dog's inner life.) Zbl. Kleintierk. 
Pelstierk., 1936, 12, No. 5, 31-47.—The first results 
of a dog’s experiences are special affects or excita- 
tions, which are rich in content. Wundt’s attempt 
to reduce all feelings to pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness is inapplicable to the dog. Experience- 
conditioned affects are always directed toward the 
future. When memory begins to function, he expects 
food, pain, or whatever excites him. The past is not 
revived in memory and cannot be pictured. Be- 
havior plays a greater part in memory than percep- 
tions. In various present situations, he can re- 
member clearly his previous behavior. A future 
activity can also enter his consciousness, provided 
that it is already familiar to him. This represents 
the dog’s highest capacity. —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4611. Gagge, A. P., Winslow, C. E. A., & Herring- 
ton, L. P. The influence of clothing on the physio- 
logical reactions of the human body to varying en- 
vironmental temperatures. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 
124, 30-50.—The gross physiological factors for the 
clothed were similar to those for the nude except 
that the skin temperature of the extremities was 
lower in the clothed while that of the trunk was 
higher. Subjects were asked to vote on pleasantness, 
and an optimum was found at 26.5° to 30° C. The 
degree of unpleasantness increased on either side of 
this optimum temperature and this relationship was 
similar for both clothed and nude subjects.—T. W. 
Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

4612. Harris, S. A. Mammalian plantar reflexes 
in terms of afferent fibers. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 
124, 117-125.—Faradic stimulation was applied 
to the medial plantar nerve of decerebrate dogs with 
spinal transection at the last thoracic segment. 
Stimulation of low-threshold fibers gave an ipsi- 
lateral extensor response of the slow postural type. 
Higher voltage stimulation superimposed flexor 
withdrawal. The extensor reflex was lacking in the 
lateral plantar nerve, which is largely distributed to 
muscle. The medial is entirely cutaneous. The 
reflex was apparently determined by the function 
of the afferent fiber stimulated.—T7. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 

4613. Hubbard, A. W., & Stetson, R. H. An 
experimental analysis of human locomotion. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1938, 124, 300-313.—Simultaneous 
pneumatic, mechanical, and action-current records 
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were made of flexor and extensor muscles of the thigh 
and leg. Limb oscillation, walking, and running 
movements were studied. Movement was produced 
by long ballistic strokes between which the limb was 
decelerated, reversed, and again accelerated by the 
muscular contraction. During the contraction of 
the agonist the antagonist was relaxed. Contraction 
occurred during approximately one third of each 
movement cycle and began toward the end of the 
stroke while the muscle was being lengthened by the 
limb. Tension developed under substantially jso. 
metric conditions. It was demonstrated that posture 
also may be produced by unopposed contractions. 
The limiting frequency of the ballistic movements 
was from 2 to 2.5 cycles per second, beyond which 
the reciprocal movement broke down into fixation — 
T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


4614. Hunt, J. McV., & Willoughby, R. R. The 
effect of frustration on hoarding in rats. Psychosom. 
Med., 1939, 1, 309-310.—The hoarding reaction in 
rats is determined chiefly by deprivation and is not 
affected by the frustrating procedure used in this 
experiment.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


4615. Lahy, B. Utilisation de la méthode piézo- 
graphique pour déterminer les modifications cardio- 
vasculaires au cours des états émotifs. (Use of 
piezographic methods for studying cardiovascular 
changes during emotional states.) Travail hum 
1939, 7, 27-61.—The technique is based on the fact 
that slight pressures on the edges of a quartz crystal 
will produce potential changes in plates resting on its 
other surfaces. The forearm is clamped to the table 
and a small button resting on the artery pushes 
against the edge of the crystal. By appropriate 
vacuum-tube amplification, a photographic record is 
obtained. The subject fired a rifle and did a visual 
reaction-time experiment. The blood-pressure 
curves are analyzed mathematically and note made 
especially of the amount of change, its duration, and 
the time required to recover. Subjects are classified 
as rigid, plastic, oscillating, and unstable. Tests 
with automobile drivers showed some validity. 
Those whose record returned to normal in less than 
6 seconds had few accidents.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 


4616. Lindner, R. M., & Bentley, M. A functional 
and dynasomatic study of emoving. Amer. -. 
Psychol., 1939, 52, 186-209.—The problem of the 
present study was to describe the psychological 
process of emoving. The situations which were used 
to set up the emotion were of two kinds: (1) situa 
tions in which an actional resolution was denied (a0 
electric shock which came when a continuously 
sounding tone ended); (2) situations in which 
actional resolution was encouraged (an electric shock 
unless S picked out a certain melodic fragment 00 4 
musical keyboard during the sounding of the tone’. 
5 trained S's were used, and reported their experiences 
in functional terms. The results indicate that 
emoving may be described as ‘‘a specific and well 
marked function bearing a striking resemblance 
the other resolving functions of elaborative thinking 
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and acting. . . . Emoving may properly be called 
‘psychological’ both from the nature and course of 
the event itself and from the character of its issues 
and products. . . . No single item, detail, feeling, 
stimulus, or response is to be identified with emoving, 
which is an entire integrated train.’’-—D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 


4617. Menzel, D. Welpe und Umwelt. (Pup and 
environment.) Zbl. Kleintierk. Pelztierk., 1937, 13, 
No. 2, 1-65.—A study of puppies in the first 3-4 
months of life, comprising reflexes of position, vital 
functions, emotional excitations, sound production, 
play, interests, learning, social attitudes, and en- 
vironmental influences. Fear-producing stimuli 
could be impressed on all sensory spheres, earliest 
in the senses of warmth, touch and equilibrium, and 
most frequent in the spheres of hearing and sight. 
The earliest fear-like states were observed in the 
frst days of life, and fear stimuli first became distinct 
toward the end of the fourth week. Rage and fight- 
ing reactions often conceal these because of the 
anxiety complex. Hence the observation of these 
reactions is decisive. Rage-like reactions appeared 
even in the second week, and were marked at 4-5 
weeks. Pain and primitive pleasure reactions were 
present from the first day, but pleasure reactions to 
definite environmental stimuli only from the third 
week. Sound production as an affective expression 
is especially studied.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4618. Mittelmann, B., & Wolff, H. G. Affective 


states and skin temperature: experimental study of 
subjects with “cold hands’? and Raynaud’s syn- 


drome. Psychosom. Med., 1939, 1, 271-292.— 
Induced emotional stress was accompanied by a fall 
in the skin temperature of the fingers, the maximal 
drop being 13.5° C. Major drops in the skin tem- 
perature of the extremities did not occur under 
emotional stress when the sympathetic nerve supply 
was interrupted. The discomfort experienced by 
subjects with Raynaud's syndrome resulted from 
the interplay of environmental temperature and 
factors of emotional stress. Vasoconstriction of the 
extremities under conditions of stress may acquire 
pathological significance in patients suffering from 
Raynaud's syndrome.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


4619. Mollaret, P. Etude électro-physiologique 
de la régulation posturale. (An electrophysiological 
study on postural regulation.) Rev. neurol., 1939, 
11, No. 3, 257-266.—Basing his conclusion on a 
tumber of experimental studies, the author found 
that when the effects of a double postural variation 
on the one hand general, decubitus ventral, and on 
the other hand local, segmental flexion) were super- 
imposed in the pyramidal tract, the reflex was found 
‘0 be reversed and the chronaxy of the extensor was 
markedly increased.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

4620. Ohm, J. Periodisch umschaltender Ny- 
Sagmus. (Periodically shifting nystagmus.) Arch. 
"r-) Nas.- u. KehlkHeilk., 1938, 145, 462-477.— 
7 a diseased miner, jerks to the right, usually pres- 
“it, are shifted to leftward jerks under irresistible 
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compulsion with fair regularity—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

4621. Philip, B. R. Studies in high speed con- 
tinuous work: I. Periodicity. J. exp. Psychol., 
1939, 24, 499-509.—This study was made with the 
object of investigating phenomena that might emerge 
when work is prolonged six or seven hours. Subjects 
tapped with a stylus at maximum speed, alternately 
on two brass plates. They had consented to work 
continuously at their maximum rate till they were 
exhausted. The results were characterized by a 
definite periodicity sufficiently regular to fulfil all 
the criteria of two rigid statistical tests. Factors 
causing this periodicity are discussed.—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

4622. Rice, H. V. Respiratory vagal reflexes and 
carbon dioxide. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 124, 
535-545.—The depth of inspiration apparently de- 
pended on the number of cells of the respiratory 
center discharging due to CO:. High-frequency 
stimulation of the vagus delayed the onset of the 
next inspiration and low-frequency stimulation 
increased the respiratory rate. It is suggested that 
fibers in the vagi corresponding to sensory collapse 
fibers in the lungs may be able to arouse part of the 
respiratory center to inspirational activity inde- 
pendently of the normal rhythm.—T7. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


4623. Richter, C. P., Holt, L. E., Jr., Barelare, B., 
Jr., & Hawkes, C. D. Changes in fat, carbohydrate 
and protein appetite in vitamin B deficiency. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1938, 124, 596-602.—9 vitamin B - defi- 
cient rats showed an aversion for carbohydrate and 
protein and a craving for fat and yeast. This change 
of appetite is probably explainable in terms of altered 
metabolism and utilization of these substances.—T. 
W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


4624. Sato, M. [A study on Japanese more than 
100 years old. (3) Ecological investigation.] J. 
Nippon. dent. Ass., 1938, 31, 539-549.—The sub- 
jects used were 23 persons, of whom 10 were women. 
73.9% of them were asthenopic; almost all had very 
poor hearing or had entirely lost it, with only a few 
nearly normal persons; 4 had senile dementia, 7 
arteriosclerotic dementia; 7 men (69.2%) and 3 
women (30.0%) could barely be said to be normal, 
2 were approximately normal. As to their patellar 
reflex, 65.2% were normal, 26.1% decreased, and 
8.7% increased. Their body temperature, pulse, 
blood pressure, urinary ingredients and frequency, 
motions, hair, beard, menses, and body swelling were 
also treated.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


4625. Saviano, M. Die Beeinfilussung des Haut- 
widerstandes durch kérperliche Arbeit. (Effect of 
muscular work on skin resistance.) Arbeitsphysio- 
logie, 1938, 10, 324—336.—A circuit gives a weak 
current, either direct or alternating. Consistent 
results are obtained only after intense physical work. 
It is not clear whether the amount of change is 
dependent upon the length of the work. High cor- 
relation is found between direct and alternating 
current.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 





4626-4636 


4626. Schiinzle, J. Der mimische Ausdruck des 
Denkens. (The pantomimic expression of thought.) 
Berlin: Bernard & Graefe, 1939. Pp. 88. RM. 4.-. 


4627. Shock, N. W. Some psychophysiological 
relations. Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36, 447-476.—This is 
a summary of the experimental literature dealing 
with the changes in mental performance and function 
which follow alterations in the internal environment. 
The effects of the following physiological conditions 
or factors are considered: (1) short-term and long- 
term changes in oxygen tension; (2) increased air 
pressure; (3) acid-base equilibrium: (4) drugs, in- 
cluding alcohol, aspirin, tobacco, caffeine, benze- 
drine, phosphates; (5) carbohydrate metabolism. 
Bibliography of 122 titles —A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


4628. Simonnet, H. Remarques relatives a la 
mesure du temps de réaction psychomotrice. 
Influence de la résistance de la presselle. (Note on 
measurement of reaction time. Effect of resistance 
of the reaction key.) Travail hum., 1939, 7, 83-89.— 
Simple reaction time was measured with the pressure 
of the key ranging from 65 to 600 grams. A con- 
sistent increase in reaction time was found with 
increase in the pressure. Considerable individual 


variation was noted.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


4629. Skoog, T. Studies of a vestibular syndrome 
induced in guinea-pigs by allergic reaction. Acta 
oto-laryng., Stockh., 1939, Suppl. 32. Pp. 62. 

4630. Sobin, S., & Nicholson, H.C. An analysis 


of the factors involved in the varying effects of carbon 
dioxide upon respiratory rate. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1938, 124, 491-501.—Irrigation of the floor of the 
fourth ventricle with Locke’s solution equilibrated 
with CO, may alter the respiration rate in any direc- 
tion, though the usual effect is a slowing. A detailed 
description is given of interacting mechanisms and 
effects —T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 

4631. Unterberger, S. Neue objektiv registrier- 
bare Vestibularis-Kérperdrehreaktion, erhalten 
durch Treten auf der Stelle. (A new objectively 
recorded vestibular turning response of the body, 
obtained by treading on one spot.) Arch. Ohr.-, Nas.- 
u. KehlkHeilk., 1938, 145, 478-492.—The treading 
experiment described gives a different effect for 
vestibular disurbances from that for cerebellar 
disturbances. Thus it has diagnostic value.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4632. Van Harreveld, A., & Wiersma, C. A. G. 
The function of the quintuple innervation of a 
crustacean muscle. J. exp. Biol., 1939, 16, 121-133. 
—This paper reports investigations of the functions 
of the five fibers innervating the flexor muscle of the 
carpopodite of the California rock lobster, Panulirus 
interruptus. The studies were made by means of 
mechanograms of induced contractions and electro- 
grams of action currents led off from different parts 
of the muscle. The four thicker nerve fibers were 
found to be motor axons, all four eliciting contrac- 
tions of differing characteristics, and accompanied 
by four different types of action current. The thin- 
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nest fiber, if stimulated simultaneously with any 
other of the four motor fibers, caused inhibition of the 
contraction. It is concluded by the authors, {o; 
reasons given in detail, that the four different types 
of contraction observed are not activities of foy; 
different sets of muscle fibers, each innervated by 
one of the four motor axons, but rather that such 
contractions take place alike in all the fibers of the 
flexor muscle. The possible biological significance of 
the quintuple innervation is discussed. 7 references. 
—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 


4633. Verlaine, L. L’instinct et J’intelligence 
chez les oiseaux: VI. Le canard va-t-il a l’eau par 
instinct? (Instinct and intelligence in birds: \| 
Does the duck enter the water by instinct?) By! 
Soc. Sci. Liége, 1937, 4, 149-152.—Ducks hatched in 
an incubator do not behave differently from chickens 
hatched at the same time. They are not more at- 
tracted by water, and drown easily. It is due to its 
soft and oily down that the duck can safely enter the 
water with its fellows; such conduct is entirely learned 
and in no way instinctive, according to Verlaine— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4634. Warga, K. Dauer-Ehen bei Pharus m. 
major und Jahresehen bei Phoenicurus ph. phoeni- 
curus. (Permanent mating in Pharus and annual 
mating in Phoenicurus.) J. Orn., Lpz., 1939, 87, 
54-60.—A pair of coal-titmice lived together for 5 
years, producing 9 broods; another pair for 3 years, 
producing 5 broods. Pairs of redstarts did not 
achieve permanent mating; even annual mating 
occurred only with 3 pairs. In 4 cases it was found 
that the male had a part in feeding the young of 2 
females in 2 different nests. It could not be deter- 
mined that either real or apparent bigamy was 
taking place. In one instance a male aided in caring 
for a widowed female’s brood.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

4635. Winder, C. V., Bernthal, T., & Weeks 
W. F. Reflex hyperpnea and vasoconstriction due 
to ischemic excitation of the carotid body. Amer 
J. Physiol., 1938, 124, 238-245.—Chemoreceptors 0! 
the carotid body were isolated from pressoreceptors 
by arterial ligation in anesthetized dogs. Excitation 
was demonstrated by local ischemic (anemic chemi- 
cal) stimulation —7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau ‘or 
Traffic Research). 


4636. Winslow, C. E. A., Herrington, L. P., & 
Gagge, A. P. The relative influence of radiation and 
convection upon the temperature regulation of the 
clothed body. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 124, 51-61— 
Two conditions were compared: (1) air and walls at 
the same temperature, and (2) cooler air and warmer 
walls. Skin temperature and skin conductance wert 
lower for the cold air - warm wall condition, and bod) 
heat was greater. Pleasantness votes showed !ess 
discomfort in the hot region and greater discomior 
in the cold region for the cold air - warm wall cone 
tion. The results suggest that vasoconstriction 's 
not an all-or-none process but a regulative phys 
logical mechanism operative far down in the col 
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region.—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 

4637. Winslow, C. E. A., Herrington, L. P., & 
Gagge, A. P. The reactions of the clothed human 
body to variations in atmospheric humidity. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1938, 124, 692-703.—At temperatures 
over 25° C. the body adjusted by an increase of 
wetted area, which was attributed to the activation 
{ more sweat glands. The upper limit of evapora- 
tive regulation occurred at about 43° C. for the nude 
and in the case of the subjects protected from the 
environment by clothing at about 52° C. (for low 
humidity). At high humidity (70 to 80%) the 
clothed subjects adapted less well—T. W. Forbes 
Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


(See also abstracts 4477, 4484, 4485, 4486, 4521, 
4533, 4555, 4656, 4708, 4713, 4751, 4753, 4922. | 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, DREAMS, HYPNOSIS 
4638. Bachelard, G. La psychanalyse de feu. 
Psychoanalysis in relation to fire.) Paris: Galli- 
mard, 1938. Pp. 219.—The author describes a 
series of complexes found in man which are linked 
with the idea of fire (the Prometheus, Empedocles, 
Novalis, and Hoffmann complexes) and offers a 
psychoanalytic explanation of the psychological 
phenomena which are aroused in connection with 
fire—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


4639. Barrett, W. G. Penis envy and urinary 
control; pregnancy fantasies and constipation; epi- 
sodes in the life of a little girl. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1939, 8, 211-218.—Incidents in the life of a girl 
between the ages of 244 and 4% years are cited to 
illustrate the various measures by which she denied 
her lack of a penis and the psychological processes 
by which she strove for identification with her 
mother, with an eventual good adjustment to her 
situation. Stress is placed upon the need for a more 
extensive correlation of psychoanalytic teachings 
with the practice of pediatrics as a means of avoiding 
— maladjustments.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 

ospital). 


4040. Bird, C. Suggestion and suggestibility: a 
bibliography. Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36, 264~283.— 
rhis is a bibliography of 233 titles on suggestion and 
suggestibility. An attempt was made to include all 
pertinent references in English. A topical index to 
the references is presented —A. W. Melton (Mis- 
sourl). 


4641. Dunbar, F. Psychoanalysis and the general 
hospital. Psychiatry, 1939, 2, 161-165.—Because 
of the limited understanding of the role of psycho- 
analysis in diagnostic and therapeutic techniques, 
discussion is offered of this discipline within the 
‘ramework of modern medicine. Emphasis is placed 
upon the growing understanding of the importance 
o psychic factors in general medicine, the develop- 
ment in psychiatry of a recognition of the relation- 
stip between symptom formation and character 
on the one hand and somatic make-up on the other, 
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the suitability of psychoanalytic technique as a 
means of approach to the new field of psychosomatic 
research, and the possibilities offered by psycho- 
analysis in the field of social health. The author 
takes up the problem of the psychoanalyst in rela- 
tionship to the general hospital procedure and the 
wealth of opportunity for the psychoanalyst there, 
and then proceeds to a discussion of the value of 
general hospital training for the psychoanalyst; 
this is followed by a general survey of the psycho- 
analyst’s contribution to the problems of organic 
disease. It is concluded that trends in general 
medicine, psychiatry, and psychosomatic research 
are all serving to emphasize the need of a closer 
relationship between psychoanalysis and the general 
hospital, and the fact is stressed that the general 
hospital offers unique opportunities for significant 
contributions by the psychoanalyst.—M. H. Erick- 
son (Eloise Hospital). 


4642. Eissler, K. On certain problems of female 
sexual development. Psychoanal. Quart., 1939, 8, 
191-210.—The author summarizes his article with 
the statements that the little girl probably dis- 
covers her vagina before puberty and strives to gain 
autoerotic satisfaction from it; that external in- 
fluences, internal inhibitions, or hereditary constitu- 
tion may prevent its discovery; that psychoanalytic 
reports on vaginal masturbation are so infrequent as 
to illustrate the difficulty of attainment of vaginal 
satisfaction for the little girl; that vaginal masturba- 
tion is much more often prevented than clitoridean 
or penial by outside influences; and that the vagina 
may be discovered spontaneously before puberty 
without seduction or anomalous constitution. The 
author disagrees with those who attribute to the 
vagina an important role in infantile sexual develop- 
ment. A 47-item bibliography is appended.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


4643. Herold, C. M. A controversy about tech- 
nique. Psychoanal. Quart., 1939, 8, 219-243.—The 
author presents an extensive expository comparison 
of the technical teachings of Theodor Reik as elab- 
orated in his book ‘‘Der iiberraschte Psychologe,” 
and those of Wilhelm Reich developed in his book 
“Charakteranalyse’’; Reik has developed the con- 
troversy in the 7th chapter of his book. In this 
exposition, in addition to the exposition of the techni- 
cal measures and their dependency for usefulness 
upon the personality of the therapist, the author 
calls attention to the different uses both Reik and 
Reich make of their own aggressive tendencies in 
relation to the patient; he concludes that neither 
could successfully apply the other’s technique, and 
stresses the necessity for the individual analyst to 
develop his own abilities. Furthermore, he em- 
phasizes the more or less unrecognized need for the 
selection of an analyst for the patient with full 
consideration of the personalities and characters of 
both, as a means of psychic economy for both patient 
and analyst.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


4644. Hull, C. L. Modern behaviorism and 
psychoanalysis. ZJrans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1939, 1, 





4645-4651 


Ser. II, 78-82.—As behaviorism and psychoanalysis 
are both concerned with the behavior of man, which 
is presumably governed by uniform laws, these two 
disciplines should offer the possibility of integration. 
As a first step in this integration the writer attempts 
a tentative statement of terminological equivalences. 
For example: Jd—basic physiological source of 
drives with a reification of reinforcement according 
to the “law of effect."" Libido—generalized drive 
with emphasis on pleasure. Object cathexis—the 
result of conditioning whereby the organism acquires 
a tendency to strive for goals. Narcissism—goal- 
seeking centered in the subject’s own body. Ego— 
the system of symbolic habits for the purpose of 
thought and reasoning. Super-ego—habits of con- 
duct conditioned before language is learned. Ambi- 
valence—conditioned excitatory potentiality for both 
love and fear. Fixation—conditioning of a given 
goal so strongly that it interferes with conditioning 
to a new goal object. Anxtety—persisting anticipa- 
tory fears or avoidance responses. Symptom 
formation—trial-and-error reduction of anxiety by 
the performance of some special act, which due to 
reinforcement by the “law of effect’’ will continue 
to be performed in inappropriate situations.— 
J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


4645. Kranefeldt, W. M. “‘Uebertragung”’ 
(Freud)—Beziehungs- oder Sexualproblem? (Is 
Freud's transference a relational or a sexual prob- 
lem?) Zbl. Psychother., 1939, 11, 247-—251.—Collec- 
tive material made conscious through transference 
Where transfer- 
In Freudianism, 


changes into human relationships. 
ence ends, relationship begins. 

transference is directed toward a definite therapeutic 
end—father relation—and is given a metaphorical 
sexual interpretation; all psychological relationships 
are one-sided, and are reduced to the paternal and 


sexual. Freudianism develops not out of human 
beings and human relationships, but from an ag- 
gregate of homogeneous consciousnesses related only 
by a dogma. There is a deliberate mistrust of the 
soul, corresponding to the conventional scientific 
attitude. Sexual speculation is the substitute for 
incapacity to see psychic facts clearly without 
impatience, and a compensation for lack of relation- 
ship. Since the archetypal relationship problem 
was unknown to Freud, sexuality fascinated him as 
the elementary phenomenon uniting two people. 
Freud himself formerly felt this fatal conditioning 
of his system and hoped to overcome his premise. 
A certain type of neurotic gives it apparent life, but 
the danger is that through suggestion it will bore into 
other forms of neurosis—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


4646. Laforgue, R. Relativité de la réalité. Ré- 
flexions sur les limites de la pensée et la genése 
du besoin de causalité. (Relativity of reality. Re- 
flections on the limitations of thought and the genesis 
of the need of causality.) Paris: Denoél, 1937. Pp. 
96.—This book opens with a summary and restate- 
ment of the familiar material concerning the super- 
ego and the ego in anxiety, which introduces the 
author's central theme that the adjustment of the 
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social group to reality, as in the case of the individya| 
depends upon the predominant level of libido 
organization. He develops his exposition in rela. 
tionship to the anal phase of libido development, the 
pre-Oedipal, the Oedipal, and the genital phases. 
elaborating, for each of these, reality and ego inter. 
relationships, religious faith as a reaction formation, 
and emotional and intellectual components, as well 
as the reactions of an earlier with a later phase of 
libido development. A final chapter is devoted to 
“free will, liberty and death” and the political, 
economic, and religious implications of this for vari. 
ous types of individual development. Throughout, 
provision is made for variations within the typical 
groups.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

4647. Nacht, S. Le masochisme. (Masochism.) 
Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1938, 10, 173—.—An historical 
survey of ideas regarding masochism is presented 
with discussion of case histories and reference to 
possible causal mechanisms. Prophylaxis and ther- 
apy are also considered —D. G. Ryans (William 
Woods College). 

4648. Peck, M. W. Neurotic illness from the 
viewpoint of psychoanalysis. Med. Rec., N. Y., 
1939, 149, 344-348.—The author presents the 
psychoanalytic theories of the neuroses by discussing 
the concepts of the unconscious, repression, mental 
conflict, and the process of symptom formation. — 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

4649. Saul, L. J. Psychoanalytic case records. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1939, 8, 186-190.—The diff- 
culties of securing complete records on psychoanaly- 
tic cases and the values of such records are discussed, 
with emphasis upon the opportunities offered by 
extensive records for a comprehensive view of the 
patient, the possibility of detailed study, the op- 
portunity for comparative study of various groups 
of patients, and the possibility of correlating physio- 
logical with psychoanalytic data. A 10-item bibli- 
ography is appended.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

4650. Saussure, R. de. Le miracle grec: étude 
psychanalytique sur la civilisation hellénique. (The 
Greek miracle: psychoanalytic study on Hellenic 
civilization.) Paris: Denoél, 1939. Pp. 210. 30 Ir. 
—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

4651. Wickes, F. G. The inner world of man. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1938. Pp. 31s. 
$3.50.—This book is a companion volume and 
sequel to “‘The Inner World of Childhood,” and is 4 
presentation of Jungian ideology. The first chapter 
is devoted to an exposition of familiar analytic 
concepts and of the definition of such terms 4s 
archetype, persona, shadow, animus, and anima. 
The second chapter deals with dreams, the third 's 
devoted to the influence of parental images on U!- 
conscious attitudes, and the next discusses the eg0 
and the principal needs of the individual in the 
search for integration. Chapters 5, 6, 7 and > 
elaborate the conceptions of persona, shadow, anima, 
and animus, and attempt to show the role ol these 
concepts in promoting the processes of individuation 
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Chapter 9, entitled ‘‘The Self,” is an exposition of the 
orocesses involved in the discovery of the self. The 
next three chapters are devoted to a recording of 
extensive dream material and its interpretation. 
Throughout the book emphasis is laid upon the need 
for emphasizing the bearing of analytical material 
upon the life situation, the importance of the growth 
of individuation and the correlation of the fantasy 
fe with the communications of and the analytical 
status of the patient—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 


4652. Wittels, F. Unconscious phantoms in 
neurotics. Psychoanal. Quart., 1939, 8, 141-163.— 
While psychoanalysis is familiar with the concepts 
of identification and projection, it is less clear about 
the difference between the mechanism of identifica- 
tion and its effect, namely that of a figure or phantom 
existing in the personality as a result of the identifica- 
tion, with these phantoms usually known under such 
terms as Oedipus complex, Jehovah complex, etc. 
There are given 2 case records to illustrate in detail 
various phantom formations—one that of a compul- 
sive 30-year-old woman with a total of 5 phantoms 
governing her behavior, and the other that of a 
27-year-old woman of the hysterical type, with 
three major phantoms. The author gives, as the 
essential difference between the hysterical and the 
compulsive types of phantom formation, the defense 
in the former against the phantom by a rigid system 
of righteousness, while the hysterical type cheerfully 


accepts and enacts them until caught in the meshes 


of their inherent contradictions.—M. H. Erickson 
Eloise Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 4754, 4765, 4814. } 
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4653. Baer, W. H. Prevention of personality 
breaks. Character & Citizenship, 1938, 5, 32-38.— 
If the emphasis of welfare programs were changed 
irom treatment to prevention, syphilis might be 
checked by overcoming prostitution and ignorance, 
alcoholism through social planning, and feeble- 
mindedness through sterilization and segregation. 
—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


4054. Baker, B. W. Parole and sterilization. 
Train. Sch. Bull., 1939, 35, 177-187.—A history of 
the care of the feeble-minded by the system of 
parole is traced. In 1929 the result of the placement 
o 1000 parolees from Letchworth Village (New 
York) was summarized. A survey was made on 
445 boys and girls from Laconia (New Hampshire) 
State School during 1928-38. The first analysis 
covers the group as a whole, the second includes 
only those who had a legal sterilizing operation before 
veing discharged. Selective sterilization of the insti- 
tutionalized mentally deficient person is the most 
fective available preventive technique applicable 
to this condition. Of the sexually sterilized group 
8% of those discharged are adjusted in the com- 
munity, and in the total group 85%.—E. M. 
Achilles (Columbia). 
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4655. Barnes, M. R., & Fetterman, J. L. Men- 
tality of dispensary epileptic patients. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1938, 40, 903-910.—Using the 
Stanford revision of the Binet test, these authors 
repeated tests on 35 epileptic patients. Temporary 
fluctuations were noted, but on the average no 
steady deterioration was observed. One patient 
alone presented regular losses, and some patients 
receiving treatment showed gains. The more critical 
Babcock test revealed a loss of efficiency amounting 
to one year. This amount does not represent patho- 
logical deterioration, but it is a loss of mental 
efficiency of statistical significance. For patients 
who show deterioration, the basic disease responsible 
for the epilepsy rather than the conspicuous con- 
vulsion is the determining factor. It is the authors’ 
opinion that the personality problems of an epileptic 
person are often due to the social and psychological 
reactions to his disease rather than to any change in 
intelligence. It is suggested that this may be les- 
sened by provision for training and sheltered work- 
shops.—W. Marshail (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 


4656. Barnett, A. Skin impedance findings in 
mental disease. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1939, 
40, 697-699.—I mpedance determinations were made 
by the three-electrode method at 11,160 c.p.s., with 
electrodes applied over biceps and triceps. 54 
schizophrenic and psychoneurotic females were 
compared with 102 normal females studied in a 
previous investigation. The mentally diseased 
group showed a shift of impedance to low values, 
which were shown not to be explained by diminution 
in their skin phase angles. It is suggested that the 
result may be a symptom of deficiency in the growth 
hormone affecting epidermis and central nervous 
system.—H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


4657. Berrington, W. P. A psycho-pharmaco- 
logical study of schizophrenia, with particular refer- 
ence to the mode of action of cardiazol, sodium 
amytal and alcohol in schizophrenic stupor. J. ment. 
Sct., 1939, 85, 406-488 —D. G. Ryans (William 
Woods College). 


4658. Boenheim, C. Practical child psychother- 
apy. London: John Bale, 1938. Pp. 177. 10s. 6d. 
—Starting from the standpoint that “‘the body of the 
child is largely the center around which conflicts 
and their resulting neurotic reactions appear to be 
grouped,”’ the author describes the diagnosis and 
treatment of the various somatic disorders in chil- 
dren which are mainly or partly of psychological 
origin. He stresses the importance of observing 
and where possible of modifying environmental 
difficulties; and also of allaying the actual somatic 
symptoms with drugs, rest, exercise, etc. Various 
methods of psychological treatment are also advised 
and described. The book is intended more for the 
medical practitioner than for the lay psychologist or 
psychotherapist. A bibliography is appended.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


4659. Chatagnon, P. A., & Soulairac, A. Les 
épisodes confusionnels au cours de |’évolution de la 
psychose maniaco-dépressive. (Confusional epi- 





4660-4667 


sodes during the course of evolution of manic-depres- 
sive psychoses.) Encéphale, 1939, 34, Part 1, 20-33. 
—Confusional episodes are relatively frequent during 
the development of the manic-depressive psychosis 
and are closely bound up with its evolution. They 
seem to be due to a state of physical exhaustion, such 
as may arise from faulty nutrition, onanism, etc., 
but the frequency of their appearance would indicate 
that this exhaustion is only one factor in their 
etiology. Confusional states are linked with the 
symptomatic structure which determines the manic- 
depressive psychosis and are rooted in the same 
physiopathological substratum. A profound altera- 
tion of different functions of the organism is involved 
in which dysendocriniasis is joined with encephalic 
deficiencies.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


4660. Chideckel, M. Headache: a review of its 
mechanism, causation and variations. Med. Rec., 
N. Y., 1939, 149, 339-342.—The theories of the 
mechanism of headaches, and the variations of and 
causation of headaches are discussed. A 13-item 
bibliography is appended.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 


4661. Claude, H., & Durand, C. Remarques 
critiques sur la théorie mécaniste de l’écho de la 
pensée. (Critical remarks on the mechanistic 
theory of echoing of athought.) Encéphale, 1939, 34, 
Part 1, 1-19.—The authors oppose Morel’s inter- 


pretation that echoing of a thought is a simple 
They 


phenomenon having a mechanical origin. 
consider that this disorder is inseparable from other 
delusional symptoms and forms only one particular 
symptom in the ensemble which makes up the 


delusional state. A mechanistic interpretation, by 
simplifying the presentation and interpretation of an 
echoing of a bit of reading or a thought, would tend 
to combine under one name a number of different 
disorders.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


4662. Cockerill, E., & Witmer, H. An evaluation 
of a psychiatric camp for children. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 9, 199-236.—This study is 
concerned with the achievements of a summer 
camp conducted by the Psychiatric Clinic of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital for children with 
emotional problems. The major line of inquiry 
in the interviews and case records of 43 children was 
to compare children who adjusted well in camp and 
afterward, children who adjusted poorly in camp 
and afterward, and children whose later adjustment 
could not be predicted from their adjustment in 
camp, in order to discover some definite criteria by 
which such a camp may be better able to select 
various types of problem children with an expecta- 
tion of favorable results. Their findings reveal that 
“children who are apt to benefit from camp are those 
whose home situations contain some favorable fac- 
tors, who feel insecure about fancied or real inferiori- 
ties to their siblings, who have been able to make 
some progress through treatment or who, rejecting 
treatment, are fairly self-sufficient children who 
appear to be suffering from overtly unfavorable 
environments.""— K. S. Yum (Chicago). 
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4663. Cook, S. W. The production of “experi 
mental neurosis’’ in the white rat. Psychosom. Med 
1939, 1, 293-308.—Adult white rats possess in vary. 
ing degree a constitutional predisposition to the 
development of an experimental neurosis which 
determines the intensity of stress necessary to pro- 
duce the pattern of behavior disturbance. The 
symptoms of an experimental neurosis may vary jp 
form from one animal to another. In the develop. 
ment of an experimental neurosis the activity other 
than the responses in the stressful situation should 
be very limited.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons), 


4664. Cornu, —, Devic, A., & Porot, M. Les 
troubles mentaux prolongés de |’intoxication oxy- 
carbonée aigué. (Prolonged mental disturbances 
following an acute carbon monoxide intoxication. 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1939, 97, Part 1, 533-545 — 
M. B. Mitchell (Psychopathic Hospital, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa). 

4665. Crothers, B. Birth injuries and the illnesses 
of infancy in the etiology of mental deficiency. Pro, 
Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 32-36— 
10 cases varying widely in causation are presented 
as evidence that ‘‘a whole series of episodes in child- 
hood can result in severe and presumably permanent 
mental defect."—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home 
Cincinnati). 

4666. Delgado, H., & Trelles, J. O. La psychia- 
trie dans l’Amérique du Sud. (Psychiatry in South 
America.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1939, 97, Part 1, 
567-615.—Psychiatry is reviewed for Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay, and Venzuela. In most cases it is 
discussed under the following headings: history of 
assistance to the insane, teaching and psychiatric 
practice, the insane population, and mental hygiene 
Since 1937 most of the countries have adopted the 
classifications recommended by the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, although formerly the French, 
German, and Italian influences had been stronger 
than the American in South American psychiatry. 
The native Indians rarely have to be hospitalized 
because they seldom become mentally ill. The 
percentage of mentally ill has increased with the 
influx of central European, especially Jewish, immi- 
grants in the past few years.—M. B. Mitchell (Psy- 
chopathic Hospital, State University of Iowa). 


4667. Dide, M. Les désorientations temporo- 
spatiales et la prépondérance de l’hémisphére droit 
dans les agnoso-akinésies proprioceptives. (Tem- 
poro-spatial disorientations and the preponderance 
of the right hemisphere in proprioceptive agnoso- 
akinesias.) Encéphale, 1938, 33, Part 2, 276-294— 
The temporo-spatial anomalies are discussed 4 
follows: subjective intuition (extent and duration, 
the mesencephalo-prefrontal syndrome); exterocep- 
tive spatial knowledge (the occipital syndrome ° 
the visual area); proprioceptive temporo-spati@ 
gnoso-kinesis (syndrome of the right parietal zone); 
and the respective participation and interaction © 
the various functions of the encephalon in psychic 
synthesis. In accord with the majority of psyche 
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ogists and neurologists the author believes that 
inowledge conditions practice, but practice also 
influences knowledge in the various sense fields. 
Representations and symbolic expressions which 
require the integrity of the left hemisphere involve 
the synergy of the right hemisphere, the seat of 
oroprioceptive gnoso-kineses. Both attain adequate 
clarity only if the assistance of their inner cenesthesic 
feeling is normally provided.—G. Goldman (Sor- 
bonne). 

4668. Doll, E. A. Genetic development of 
children with cerebral birth lesions. Proc. Amer. 
Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 11-12.—This is a 
short introduction to a film illustrating the thesis that 
motor handicaps may in some cases be referred to 
morphological stages of normal maturation.’’ The 
continuity of this film shows the normal infant at 
birth, at 3, 6, 12 months, and 4 years; and of 5 birth- 
injured subjects—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati). 

4669. Doll, E. A. Boarding-home care of mental 
defectives, PartI. Train. Sch. Bull., 1938, 36, 1-10. 
—The majority of the feeble-minded now get along 
in the community, and it does not seem practicable 
to build institutions to house more than 1% of them. 
Selection of patients to leave the institution, suita- 
bility of the family, and adequate administration 
are the three considerations. This paper refers to 
the Newark (New Jersey) study. The Vineland 


social maturity scale makes the direct measurement 


{ social competence possible—E. M. Achilles 
Columbia). 

4670. Dyar, M. B., Fagan, H., Andrews, M. E., & 
Dayton, N. A. Community supervision of non- 
institutional mental defectives in Massachusetts. 
Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 140-146. 
—“A project of community supervision of non- 
institutional mental defectives, through a Division 
of Mental Deficiency attached to the Central De- 
partment of Mental Diseases, has been in operation 
in Massachusetts since 1924. Cases are referred by 
social and state agencies caring for children. Older 
defectives are placed in positions with compensation 
tomatch their abilities. Younger children are super- 
vised in the home. Definite programs of home train- 
ing are laid out with careful consideration to mental 
age. Improvements in conduct are general.’’ Need 
is said to be paramount for developing a compre- 
hensive plan for community supervision of defectives 
on a state-wide basis. Cost of institutional care is 
prohibitive when considering the mounting numbers 
oi known defectives—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnait). 

4671. Dynes, J. B. Affective sequelae of con- 
vulsant drug therapy. J. ment. Sci., 1939, 85, 489- 
492—D. G. Ryans (William Woods College). 

4672. Dynes, J. B. Undesirable mental sequelae 
to convulsant drug therapy. J. ment. Sci., 1939, 85, 
493-497 —D. G. Ryans (William Woods College). 

4673. Ebaugh, F. G. Recommendations for a 
mental health program in Hawaii. Amer. J. Psy- 
cmat., 1939, 95, 873-879.—The recommendations 
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are made under the following headings: (1) recodifica- 
tion of existing laws regarding the treatment of 
mental patients; (2) reorganization of administration 
and treatment facilities of the territorial hospital; 
(3) the creation of a territorial psychiatric clinic; (4) 
the development of psychiatric departments and 
facilities in the general hospitals in the community; 
(5) community education; (6) organization of a 
mental hygiene committee——R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


4674. Farrell, G. Mental hygiene for the blind. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 215-227.—A discussion 
of the necessity for mental treatment for the blind. 
There are two groups in the Perkins Institute and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, the totally 
blind and the partially blind. These present differ- 
ent problems. Four ways in which blindness affects 
personality are inhibition of normal physical activity, 
thwarting of wish fulfillment, increase of nervous and 
physical strain, and making the person an excep- 
tional member of the group. Primary characteristics 
of blind children are lack of initiative due to emo- 
tional blocking, feelings of inferiority, worry about 
the present and the future, and a varied fantasy 
life of a wish-fulfilling nature. The Binet test and 
the social-maturity scale developed by Edgar A. 
Doll of Vineland are used to measure the intelligence 
and social adjustment of the blind. Therapeutic 
work is carried on constantly, and improvements 
are being made in the mental-hygiene program for 
the blind.—P. Brand (New York City). 


4675. Feldner, A. Der psychophysische Infanti- 
lismus in seiner biologischen Bedeutung. (The 
biological significance of psychophysical infantilism.) 
Wien. klin. Wschr., 1938, 51, Abt. 2, 904-906.— 
Infantile manifestations constitute a prolonged 
developmental phase or level; true infantilism is the 
eventual fixation. The author surveys the numerous 
bodily and mental symptoms as variously localized. 
Especially careful evaluation is needed. Thus 
while an eidetic may become an artist on the basis 
of his greater concrete capacity, the same disposition 
may produce a dreamer, impostor, or neurotic who 
deals with the world through hypersensitive organic 
mechanisms.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4676. Frankel, E. The 1400 who entered New 
Jersey institutions for the mentally deficient. A 
follow-up study of first admissions during 1930-1932. 
Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 186-200. 
—‘‘New Jersey’s institutional program for the men- 
tally deficient aims to develop the individuals under 
care to the point where they can be returned to the 
community after a period of training. Through 
their subsequent supervision by social workers in the 
community, the advances made through the institu- 
tional training are consolidated and thereby both the 
community and the individuals themselves are 
protected. This study records the basic facts regard- 
ing the results of the training and placement pro- 
grams covering 1400 individuals admitted, for the 
first time, to the five New Jersey institutions for the 
mentally deficient during the three vears 1930-— 
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1932."—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cin- 
cinnati). 

4677. French, T. M. Social conflict and psychic 
conflict. Amer. J. Sociol., 1939, 44, 922-931.— 
Psychic conflict and social conflict may profitably 
be regarded as analogous phenomena. Moreover, 
most social conflicts usually involve large numbers 
of individuals in psychic conflicts, either overt or 
latent. Out of these emotional conflicts arise mass 
delusions and mass phobias analogous to those 
encountered by the psychiatrist in individual pa- 
tients. The therapeutic effect of insight upon 
individual neuroses suggests an analogous possi- 
bility of favorably influencing “‘social neuroses’’ by 
free public discussion—D. L. Glick (Brown). 


4678. Gesell, A. A behavior study of birth injury. 
A correlation of psychological and neuropathological 
findings in a case of cerebral palsy with double 
athetosis. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 43, 
No. 2, 37-43.—A description, supplemented by 
lantern slides and cinema, is given of the develop- 
mental career of a birth-injured boy from the age 
of 4 to the time of his death at 14. Results are of 
significance from the standpoint of psychological 
theory and clinical diagnosis. Findings in this case 
lead the author to infer that “the insurance factors of 
maturation brought about a considerable degree of 
neurological growth in unimpaired regions of the 
brain’’ even though these were cut off from normal 
subcortical (tactile-motor) impulses. That is, or- 


ganization in the central nervous system seemingly 
took place without the stimulus of patterned motor 


reactions —M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati). 

4679. Goodside, V. The neuropsychiatric resid- 
uals of carbon monoxide poisoning. U.S. Veterans’ 
Bur. med. Bull., 1939, 15, 365—368.—Three cases are 
reported which illustrate the neuropsychiatric se- 
quelae of carbon monoxide poisoning. Two cases 
“present a modified Parkinsonism and the third is 
similar to the Korsakoff syndrome, but without the 
frequently associated confabulation.”’—G. R. Thorn- 
ton (Nebraska). 


4680. Greene, J. E., & DuPree, J. L. Sex differ- 
ences in certain mental disorders among whites and 
negroes in Georgia during the decade 1923-1932. 
J. Psychol., 1939, 7, 201-209.—Male and female 
patients within 7 selected mental-disorder categories 
were compared, by race, with respect to a number of 
factors relative to standard rates (of first admission, 
death, discharge, etc.), to differences in medians 
(median age at first admission, etc.), and differences 
in percentages of patients discharged. Out of a total 
of 129 possible inter-sex comparisons 62 are ‘‘favor- 
able’’ (low rate of first admission, low death rate, 
high discharge rate, etc.) to males, and 67 are favor- 
able to females. Despite the close similarity between 
the two sexes in total number of favorable ratings, 
marked sex differences existed in the number of favor- 
able ratings in most but not all of the 10 factors used 
as bases of comparison. Among whites, neither sex 
showed an appreciable advantage in the percentage 
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of patients discharged as “recovered,” but amon 
negroes there was a fairly consistent tendency fo 
females to show higher percentages of patients dis. 
charged as “recovered.” —J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

4681. Gregg, D. The paucity of arthritis among 
psychotic cases. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 95, 853- 
858.—Statistics are given. It is suggested tha 
“among psychotic patients without a prolonged 
stimulus-reaction span, because of impaired imagina. 
tion and memory, there is little prolonged muscle 
tension of drag on the joints, little setting of the 
stage for prolonged ischaemia, malnutrition or jp. 
fection of the joints and therefore seldom chronic 
arthritis."—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

4682. Gutiérrez-Noriega, C., & Rotondo, H. 
Catatonia experimental producida por cocaina, 
(Experimental catatonia produced by cocaine.) 
Rev. Neuropsiquiat., 1939, 2, 73-80.—The concept 
of experimental catatonia was first established by H. 
de Long and Henri Baruk in 1928. 15 substances are 
listed which are alleged to produce experimenta! 
catatonia. The behavior of cats and dogs under the 
influence of cocaine is described and plates showing 
postures of cats are shown. It is concluded that 
cocaine will elicit all of the syndrome characteristics 
of experimental catatonia.—R. M. Bellows (Mary. 
land). 

4683. Guttmann, E., Mayer-Gross, W., & Slater, 
E.T.O. Short-distance prognosis of schizophrenia. 
J. Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 2, 25—34.—Of 188 schizo- 
phrenics discharged from the Maudsley Hospital 
during 1934-35 and reported on in 1938, 34.5% had 
made recovery to a point where their condition, 
judged from a social standpoint, was similar to that 
before onset of the illness. Treatment had included 
no drastic therapeutic measures. The prognosis for 
females was better than that for males.—D. 6. 
Ryans (William Woods College). 

4684. Hamman, L. The relationship of psychiatry 
to internal medicine. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 
177-189.—Psychiatry and internal medicine are 
closely related. The physician should be familiar 
with the nature of psychiatric problems, able to 
detect their presence, and reasonably skillful in their 
treatment. After a review of 500 patients, it was 
discovered that about one fourth of the patients 
suffered not from organic disorders but from psy- 
chiatric disorder.—P. Brand (New York City). 

4685. Hellmich, H. R. Zur Atiologie und region- 
ren Verbreitung der mongoloiden Idiotie. (The 
etiology and regional distribution of mongoloid 
idiocy.) Marburg: Bauer, 1938. Pp. 23. 

4686. Hohman, L. B. A review of one hundred 
and forty-four cases of affective disorders, after 
seven years. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1937, 94, 303-308 
—An examination of 144 patients treated but not 
committed. Certain of the conclusions drawn from 
the study confirm Kraepelin’s conceptions: (|) 
Manic-depressives have a better chance for cure ! 
the onset is sudden. (2) An intense affectivity 
indicates poor prognosis. (3) Certain groups 
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ymptoms observed in organic disorders, psycho- 
neuroses, and paranoia are particularly indicative 
oflack of possibility for cure. (4) Affective disorders 
can disappear after a longer period than has hitherto 
heen thought possible. (5) Excitement is more 
are than depression, which leads to the possibility 
of the existence of two different reaction types within 
the clinical entity ordinarily classed as manic-de- 
pressive. (6) A first attack tends to confer a certain 
“mmunity” to subsequent attacks—F. W. Finger 
Brown). 

4687. Hunsicker, H. H. Symptomatology of 
ychosis with mental deficiency. Proc. Amer. Ass. 
ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 51-56.—‘‘Rather marked 
diferences in diagnostic practice are encountered in 
reference to cases showing evidence of psychosis in 
mental deficiency.” In clarifying the existing con- 
jysion the author “places certain manifestations of 
psychoses exhibited by groups of patients who have 
been diagnosed Psychosis with Mental Deficiency on 
‘five ] comparable but arbitrary intelligence levels.”’ 
On the basis of his survey of cases he concludes that 
these cases are problems for psychopathic hospitals 
rather than for institutions for the mentally deficient. 
He doubts that a primary psychosis develops in 
mental deficiency —M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati). 


4688. Jasper, H. H., Fitzpatrick, C. P., & Solo- 
mon, P, Analogies and opposites in schizophrenia 
indepilepsy. Electro-encephalographic and clinical 
studies. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 95, 835-851.— 


The antagonism between epilepsy and schizophrenia 
was suggested by the statistical finding that combina- 
tions of the two disorders occur less often than one 
might expect by chance; and the fact that some 
schizophrenic patients appear to be benefited by 
having convulsions suggested the present clinical 
and electro-encephalographic investigation of schizo- 


phrenic, epileptic, and normal individuals. ‘The 
statistical treatment of the results . . . indicates 
that patients diagnosed as schizophrenic and epi- 
eptic tend to fall at opposite ends of a scale of classi- 
ication based on the amount of brain potential 
activity of alpha frequency or below. . . . It cannot 
ve said that there is any general antagonism be- 
tween the epileptic and schizophrenic conditions. 
Schizophrenic and epileptic reactions were found 
clinically combined and a significant number of 
chizophrenic patients showed electro-eacephalo- 
graphic evidence of brain activity similar to that 
characteristic of the epileptic group.”” ‘Our work 
with the electro-encephalogram suggests that the 
clinical entity schizophrenia is a highly individualized 
faction to a number of different kinds of cerebral 
activity."—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital), 


4089. Jellinek, E. M. Some principles of psychi- 
tne classification. Psychiatry, 1939, 2, 161-165.— 
hile psychiatric classification is progressively 
lalling into disrepute, arguments for abandonment 
are invalid, and reform is more likely than abolition. 

‘tre are two arguments against the present psy- 
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chiatric classification, one that it has facilitated 
neither research nor theory construction, while the 
other derives from the increasing knowledge of and 
attention to individual differences. These arguments 
are then subjected to a detailed analysis, with the 
conclusions that ‘Psychiatry deals with abstractions, 
and these can be arrived at through reflection but 
not through counting. Ultimately, statistical meth- 
ods may be invoked for the testing of hypotheses 
built by an intellectual effort”; and that ‘Psychiatric 
classification will gain much through giving closer 
attention to the broad principles of other sciences, 
such as botany, but in the execution of these prin- 
ciples psychiatry must be more independent and 
original than it has been hitherto.” —M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 


4690. Kellner, A. Betriebsarzt und Psycho- 
therapie. (The industrial physician and psycho- 
therapy.) Zbl. Psychother., 1939, 11, 220-228.— 
The first duty of the industrial physician is to be an 
exponent of Nazi philosophy and trustfully to sink 
the workers in the secret of their blood and soil, so 
that they will not be misled by the thirst for knowl- 
edge and power. Thus is the Fihrer’s will fulfilled. 
These ideas have no value for the rest of the world, 
where industry is purely materialistic. It is generally 
recognized that health disturbances, particularly of 
the vegetative nervous system, are increasing in 
industry, especially among the women. Whether 
this is due to speeding up, psychic exhaustion, or 
lack of education is undecided. The remedy lies in 
the activities of the German Labor Front, Strength 
through Joy, sports, and education by the Army. 
Functional exhaustion in industry, caused by too 
great tension between polar opposites, can be cured 
only by understanding its elements, freeing the un- 
conscious vital powers through transformation of the 
egocentric into the social consciousness, and correct 
polarization of forces in the Nazi order.—WM. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 


4691. Kephart, N. C., & Ainsworth, M. H. A 
preliminary report of community adjustment of 
parolees of the Wayne County Training School. 
Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 161-166. 
—The careers are followed of 292 boys who have 
been away from an institution for high-grade mental 
defectives for 4 years or longer. Non-delinquent 
behavior was shown by 73% of the paroled group, 
and only 23% of the paroled group were found to be 
totally dependent on others for support. The pro- 
gram of this school is thus proved to be highly 
effective in adjusting high-grade defective boys to 
community living—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati). 


4692. Kuenzel, M. W. The training of the men- 
tally deficient in foster families. Proc. Amer. Ass. 
ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 135-139.—Because state 
institutions do not relieve local agencies caring for 
dependent children of all their feeble-minded, such 
organizations have developed programs for com- 
munity adjustment and training of select cases. In 
Cincinnati defective children are placed in foster 
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homes. These homes offer a wide variety of training 
outlets. Occupational training which leads in adult 
life to independence and semi-independence of many 
defectives is described.—M. W. Kuenzel (Children's 
Home, Cincinnati). 


4693. Lange, J. Kurzgefasstes Lehrbuch der 
Psychiatrie. (Concise textbook of psychiatry.) 
(3rd ed.) Leipzig: G. Thieme, 1939. Pp. 276. 
RM. 7.20. 

4694. Langfeldt, G. [Schizophreniform psy- 
choses in childhood. ] Encéphale, 1937, No. 1, 183. 
—Of four children whose condition was diagnosed as 
schizophrenia, one had previously presented hysteri- 
form manifestations, one autism, and one hallucina- 
tions. The dominant clinical features were stereo- 
typy, autism and anomalies of affectivity. There 
was no schizoid heredity, and psychogenic factors 
were believed to be the main causes.—M. P. Mont- 
gomery (Faribault, Minn.). 

4695. Lawton, G. Mental hygiene at senescence. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 257-267.—Very few 
studies have been carried out on the mental problems 
of the aged. Yet there is need for them. There is 


very little attention paid to the adjustment of old 
people in the areas of adjustment of social approval 
and love. Several suggestions are made for the study 
of the aged, which should be included in the solution 
of their problems.—P. Brand (New York City). 


4696. Louttit, C. M. The nature of clinical psy- 
chology. Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36, 361-389.—The 


literature of clinical psychology is surveyed critically 
with the purpose of determining the present status of 
clinical psychology. The conclusion is reached that 
the concepts of the clinicians, the work done in 
psychological clinics, and the training of the clinical 
psychologist are not greatly different from those of 
20 years ago. It is maintained that the emphasis 
upon mental tests has hindered the development of 
clinical psychology and the prestige of the clinical 
psychologist, that the present training facilities for 
clinical psychology are inadequate, and that the 
emphasis of the clinician on diagnosis should be 
replaced by a dual emphasis on diagnosis and treat- 
ment. It is noted that clinical psychologists are 
most concerned with children and with individuals 
showing mild and severe deviations of behavior, 
and that the method of the clinical psychologist is 
primarily that of an extensive, systematic case study. 
Bibliography of 99 titles —A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


4697. Lussier, I. A propos du dépistage des 
arriérés. (The detection of mental retardation in 
pupils.) Ann. Ass. canad.-frang. Av. Sci., 1939, 5, 
125.—Abstract. 


4698. Maletz,L. The place of the mental-hygiene 
clinic in the community. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 
23, 196-214.—A study of the work done in the Lynn 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, established in 1929. Patients 
are referred from a wide variety of sources in the 
community. The clinic staff is well trained. Many 
patients are referred from the general hospital. 
Cases treated include acute mental disorders of mild 
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types, chronic cases of mild mental illness, inheren; 
personality disorder, subnormal mentality, adoles. 
cent behavior problems, frank psychoses, and 
miscellaneous maladjustments. Under each type of 
case the mental manifestations are given, as well as 
case studies for that type of case. The results show 
that this type of clinic is very valuable to the com. 
munity, and that the cost of operating it is low —p 
Brand (New York City). 


4699. Martin,G.G. Mental hygiene in a general 
hospital. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 190-195 ~— 
There is a close association between physical disease 
and mental maladjustment. The cases found in a 
general hospital who are not admitted to psychiatric 
service are those in whom the mental change is the 
result of physical disease, those in whom the mental 
state is a cause of the physical condition, and those in 
whom the mental disease simulates physical disease. 
The general hospital should include recreational and 
occupational therapy, and should be supplemented 
by a study of the patient's individual problems and 
an attempt to assist him to adjust himself to any 
changes that are necessary as a result of the illness 
that brought him to the hospital.—P. Brand (New 
York City). 

4700. McDermott, M. T., & Cobb, S. A psy- 
chiatric survey of fifty cases of bronchial asthma. 
Psychosom. Med., 1939, 1, 201-—244.—50 male and 
female adults with bronchial asthma were taken from 
an allergy clinic and studied psychiatrically by means 
of interviews. Results were: (1) 37 patients seemed 
to have an emotional component in their asthmatic 
attacks. (2) 13 ‘“non-emotional” patients were 
predominantly young males. (3) 20 patients reported 
that the first attack was emotionally precipitated 
(4) 30 patients showed neurotic traits usually of a 
compulsive nature. (5) 20% of the “emotional 
group” and 54% of the “non-emotional group’ 
benefited from somatic therapy. An appendix cites 
the 50 case histories classified according to whether 
emotional factors were considered present, absent, or 


doubtful.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


4701. McIntire, J. T. The incidence of feeble- 
mindedness in the cerebral palsied. Proc. Amer 
Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 44—50.—In a surve) 
of the cerebral palsied in New Jersey, of 161 indi- 
viduals, mostly children, referred for examination 14 
were found to be cerebral palsied. Individual mental 
examinations revealed that approximately one 0 
four was mentally defective. Of the defectives 22% 
were imbeciles and 21% were idiots. This degree 0! 
incidence suggests conditions of secondary amentia. 
This report describes the family backgrounds, ages, 
schooling, physical handicaps, and probable etiolog) 
of these children—M. W. Kuenzel (Childrens 
Home, Cincinnati). 

4702. McNeil, E. E. The psychiatric patient's 
family. Problems and management in a treatmes! 
hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 95, 923-94— 
Working directly with the family is part of 
therapy. The paper deals with the manner in which 
the contact between the hospital psychiatrists 4° 
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elatives is maintained, so that the latter work with 
the staff for the benefit of each individual patient. 
_R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4703. Meltzer, H. A family health center in 
England. Ment. Hith Observ., 1939, 6, 21-25.—M. 
Keller (Butler Hospital). 


4704. Meyer, K. A., & Ginsberg, S. T. Folie a 
deux. U. S. Veterans’ Bur. med. Bull., 1939, 15, 
277-279.—After a brief review of earlier reports of 
jmilar cases, there is presented a case of “folie a 
deux,” or induced psychosis. ‘This case illustrates 
folie 8 deux in husband and wife, the husband being 
inferior, submissive, and hysterical. The wife, who 
experienced a previous psychotic episode, developed 
delusions of persecution and induced similar ideas in 
the husband.” After hospitalization the husband 
showed early improvement and after several months 
recovered completely —G. R. Thornton (Nebraska). 


4705. Meyer-Mark, H. H. Neurotiker der Wirt- 
schaft. (Neurotics in business.) ZOl. Psychother., 
1939, 11, 228-246.—A collection of cases showing that 
neurotic personalities are the cause of many business 
dificulties. The change from the _liberalistic- 
capitalistic to the Nazi economy with its military 
and leadership principles has induced many neuroses, 
ce it demands a certain type of employer and a 
submissive employee. About half the workers who 
report sick are pure neurotics, and the majority of 
neurotics remain undiscovered. If the man in men- 
tal difficulties cannot find his way through his 
immediate relationship to God, the Party takes up 
the task, and here German psychotherapy can help. 
All Germans—from artists to officers—are born 
psychologists and teachers in this new calling.— 
VY. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


4706. Miller, J.C., & Pelletier, A. Le Dispensaire 
d’Hygiéne mentale de Québec. (The Quebec mental 
hygiene clinic.) Amn. Ass. canad.-frang. Av. Sci., 
1939, 5, 122.— Abstract. 

4707. Moench, G. L. Psychic factors in gyneco- 
logical disease. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1939, 149, 342- 
444—The author discusses briefly the psychic 
lactors in disturbances of the menstrual flow, dys- 
menorrhea, vaginismus, and leucorrhea—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

4708. Mullin, F. J., Kleitman, N., & Titelbaum, S. 
Motility during sleep in psychopathic and mentally 
defective subjects. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 
1939, 40, 522-524.—Using recording devices for 
measuring time and amount of motility, supple- 
mented by regular hourly observations recorded 
on sleep charts by nurses and attendants, a study 
was made of a group of 36 psychoneurotics and 
psychotics, and of 36 mental defectives and 7 normal 
children. The sleep of normal people seems to show 
greater amount of movement during the night and 
'smore unevenly distributed in favor of the second 
tall of the night than that of psychopathics and 
mental defectives, but in other respects it is similar 
to the psychopathic patients and mental defectives. 
—H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 
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4709. Murphy, M. The social adjustment of the 
exceptional child of borderline mentality. Proc. 
4th Conf. Child Res. Clin., 1938, 31-40.—This paper 
is derived from a follow-up study, now in progress 
at the Psychological Clinic of the University of 
Pennsylvania, of 100 individuals of borderline men- 
tality who were examined at the clinic 5 to 15 years 
ago. The information obtained on 10 cases is sum- 
marized here. Factors influencing the social adjust- 
ment of persons of borderline mentality are dis- 
cussed.— M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


4710. Patch, C. J. L. A century of psychiatry in 
the Punjab. J. ment. Sci., 1939, 85, 381-391.—This 
is the chairman’s address at the inaugural meeting of 
the Indian Division of the Royal Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association held at the Punjab Mental 
Hospital, Lahore, India. Present conditions apply- 
ing to the mentally ill in much of India are deplored 
and attributed to lay superstition. Marked progress 
in treatment has been made at Punjab as bars and 
gates have been removed and patients have received 
proper medical attention. It is hoped that knowl- 
edge regarding the true nature, the prophylaxis, 
and the treatment of mental illness will be propagated 
and extended—D. G. Ryans (William Woods 
College). 

4711. Patterson, M., & Magaw, D. C. An in- 
vestigation of the validity of the Rorschach technique 
as applied to mentally defective problem children. 
Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 179- 
185.—‘‘The validity of the Rorschach experiment in 
its application to high-grade mentally defective 
problem children has been checked by a matching 
technique. The Rorschach experiment was con- 
ducted by one unfamiliar with the subjects. The 
interpretation of the results of the experiment was 
matched against personality sketches written by 
one thoroughly familiar with the subjects by reason 
of his every-day contact with them in the cottage 
situation. The results of matching are expressed in 
terms of the Vernon formulae for matching experi- 
ments.”’ Results showed that the technique dis- 
tinguishes between the personalities of these adoles- 
cent boys. It appears “highly probable that the 
test has sufficient validity to be used in diagnosis of 
personality problems in individuals within this 
group.”’—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cin- 
cinnati). 

4712. Paulus, J. Introduction au probléme de 
Vhallucination. (Introduction to the problem of 
hallucination.) Rev. Phil., Paris, 1939, 39, 122-137. 
—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


4713. Phelps, W. M. Motor handicaps and re- 
tardation. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 43, 
No. 2, 26-31.—‘‘Multiple handicaps modify the 
degree of retardation in the individual child,’’ accord- 
ing to the author. ‘This is especially true in handi- 
caps involving sight and hand and arm co-ordination. 
Speech defects, when associated with inco-ordina- 
tion, especially of the arms, in some cases prevent 
satisfactory sign language development, while in 
other instances the difficulties are not developed. 
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Illustrative cases are given in which partial elimina- 
tion of the handicaps has released the underlying 
abilities. The association of primary mental de- 
ficiency as an associated finding is discussed. The 
various mechanisms working toward blocking in the 
case of speech or eye and hand handicaps are con- 
sidered differentially.”"—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati). 

4714. Pollack, B. Endocrine therapy in involu- 
tional psychoses. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1939, 149, 333- 
335.—The author summarizes his article with the 
statement that involutional psychoses are functional 
or biogenic, with no known organic accompaniments, 
and that treatment with theelin or other endocrine 
products as a replacement therapy is unsound.—M. 
H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

4715. Porteus, S. D. Psychological service in 
Hawaii: the work of the university clinic. Bull. 
Univ. Hawatt, 1939, No. 5. Pp. 17. 

4716. Preu, P. W. Outline of psychiatric case- 
study. New York: Harper (Hoeber), 1939. Pp. 152. 
$1.85. 

4717. Scheunert, G. Uber psychotherapeutische 
Kurzbehandlungen. (Short psychotherapeutic treat- 
ment.) Zbl. Psychother., 1939, 11, 206—220.—Social 
insurance has forced consideration of the question 
of a practical economical treatment of the neuroses. 
The special inner attitude obtained through depth 
psychology can be created outside a strict analysis. 
Scheunert favors an orienting therapeutic anamnesis 
during a state of relaxation. This requires a physi- 
cian trained in depth therapy. It is not a schematic 
application of analytic theories, a substitute for real 
analysis, or the minor psychotherapy which belongs 
to the general practitioner. Rather, it is a kind of 
autocatharsis which facilitates access to the un- 
conscious and the tendency to self-healing. Removal 
of immediate symptoms, or at least a prognosis, 
should be attained after 10-15 hours. MHappich’s 
meditation method of forced dreams may be used 
for the same purpose —M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


4718. Schneersohn, F. Einsamkeit und Lange- 
weile als psychopathische Faktoren. (Loneliness and 
ennui as psychopathic factors.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1939, 5, 173-178.—Second and final installment. 
Case report to illustrate the therapeutic method used. 
—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

4719. Sprague, G. P. Opportunities of southern 
psychiatry. Presidential address. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1939, 95, 859-863.—An outline suggesting the 
future policy to be followed.—R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

4720. Vedder, R. Kongenitale oder friih er- 
worbene Apraxie bei Oligophrenen. (Congenital or 
early acquired apraxia in the feeble-minded.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1939, 5, 161-173.—A report of two 
cases of apraxia in feeble-minded children, in which 
the symptoms were not due to the imbecility. The 
author believes that a careful analysis of the feeble- 
minded along these lines would throw considerable 
light on the theoretical problems of apraxia and 
aphasia.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 
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4721. Vié, J., & Raucoule,—. Sur la localisatio, 
de l’incohérence au délire. (The localization .; 
incoherence in delusion.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1930 
97, Part 1, 616-623.—T wo cases are presented shoy. 
ing incoherent speech and writing where paranoij 
ideas were concerned. One patient could give , 
coherent oral report of her past and the other could 
write sensible letters home but filled her noteboo} 
with unintelligible and symbolistic writing —y, 3 
Mitchell (Psychopathic Hospital, State University 
of Iowa). 

4722. Williams, J. N. Emotional education o 
children. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 43, No 
2, 57-61.—Five outstanding factors influence the 
emotional balance of children: intelligence, home 
situation, physical handicaps, growth and endocrine 
disorders, and pressure under which the child js 
placed. The need of early recognition and treatment 
is emphasized. Foster home care with psychiatri 
follow-up appears to offer the best prognosis in most 
cases of defective mentality—M. W. Kuenz! 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 


4723. Young, R.A. A summer camp as an integral 
part of a psychiatric clinic. Ment. Hyg., N. } 
1939, 23, 241-256.—A study of the results obtained 
in a camp taken over by the psychiatric clinic of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital for children wh 
had been attending the clinic. The children whe 
seemed to benefit from the type of individual and 
group treatment at the camp were those for whom 
therapy consists mainly of habit training, those whose 
problems revolve around unsatisfactory relationships 
with other people, those who are too closely attached 
to one or more individuals in the home, those whom 
it is desirable to observe 24 hours a day in a variety 
of situations, those who need camp experience to 
make them more aware of their problems, and those 
who need the experience as a means of strengthening 
their relationship with the therapist. Treatment is 
designed to meet the needs of the individual, but is 
carried out through group activities. Case studies 
are given.—P. Brand (New York City). 

4724. Zubin, J. Regional differences in the cart 
of mental defect and epilepsy. Proc. Amer. As 
ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 167—178.—This statistical 
study of institutions and hospitals for mental delec- 
tives and epileptics shows up large interregional 
differences within this country in the care and cost 
of inmates. Need is evident for the adoption 0 
standards for ratios of patients to personne! and for 
hospitalization rates, in order that tire adequacy 0 
facilities in a state may be gauged. ~ According t0 
census figures for 1935, there were but 38 psycho 
ogists and psychometrists residing in institutions 
this character throughout the country. The resident 
patient load per psychologist is about 9000, with a 
admission load of 318.—M. W. Kuenzel (Childrens 
Home, Cincinnati). 


[See also abstracts 4447, 4546, 4599, 4609, 408 
4648, 4765, 4809, 4817, 4844, 4845, 4848, 4854 
4857, 4861, 4866, 4873, 4880, 4881, 4886, 48%!, 
4897, 4905, 4923, 4927, 4929, 4932, 4933, 4930. 
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4725. Bingham, W. V. Halo, invalid and valid. 
J, appl. Psychol., 1939, 23, 221-228.—All halo 
efect, as indicated by close correlations between 
ratings on specific traits and an overall estimate of 
personal fitness, need not be considered invalid. An 
overall judgement is more likely to be correct if 
made after the rater’s attention has been focussed on 
specific traits. —E. E. Ghiselli (Maryland). 


726. Brown, P. A. Responses of blind and see- 
ing adolescents to a neurotic inventory. J. Psychol., 
1939, 7, 211-221.—The Neymann-Kohlstedt diag- 
nostic test for introversion-extraversion and the 
Clark revision of the Thurstone personality schedule 
were administered to 359 sighted high school seniors 
and 218 blind adolescents between the ages of 16 and 
The incidence of “neurotic tendency’ was 
higher among the blind than among the sighted, and 
higher among the females than among the males, as 
indicated by a comparison of mean scores. A com- 
parison of items with respect to average responses 
semed to arrange the groups, in order of decreasingly 
desirable adjustment, as follows: sighted males, 
blind males, sighted females, blind females.—J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 


4727. Cummings, J. D. Variability of judgement 
and “steadiness” of character. Brit: J. Psychol., 
1939, 29, 345-369.—-Self-ratings and ratings by three 
friends of ‘‘w,’’ persistence, and introversion were 


”? 


correlated with variability of performance in three 


motor and sensory tests. It was found that the rela- 
tions of speed, error and variability to each other, 
in the tests, were not general but dependent upon 
specific conditions in each test. There was no evi- 
dence of a speed factor underlying the scores on the 
three tests, but there was evidence of a factor of 
variability present in all three. The rating scales of 
persistence and ‘‘w’’ showed positive correlation, 
although less reliable than the test results; and 
correlated positively with low variability, taken 
relative to the actual error scores, but not with the 
crude variability scores. Low variability correlated 
positively with introversion. A hypothetical situa- 
tion test had the best average correlation with the 
variability scores on the three motor and sensory 
tests. It seemed therefore that the best type of rat- 
ing scale was one of specific imaginary situations 
rather than one listing abstract trait names.—M. D. 
vernon (Cambridge, England). 


4728. Eckle, C., & Ostermeyer, G. Erbcharak- 
terologische Zwillingsuntersuchungen. (Hereditary- 
tharacterological investigations of twins.) Beth. Z. 
angew. Psychol., 1939, No. 82. Pp. 255.—Hereditary 
tharacterology, especially as represented by Pfahler, 
presupposes hereditary transmission of psychological 
and characterological predispositions. The nature 
and transmissability of these characteristics was 
investigated with 18 pairs of monozygotic and 12 
pairs of dizygotic twins, ranging in age from 10 to 
** years, by means of such tests as the Rorschach, 
Word association, production and judgment of 
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pictures, and measures of motor and emotional 
reactivity and stability. General resuits indicate 
greater similarity in psychological and charactero- 
logical (typological) traits between monozygotic 
twins than between dizygotic twins. The greatest 
variability between the former occurred in the realm 
of emotional behavior, but this variability is less 
than for dizygotic twins. Motor activity shows less 
variation (in kind and degree) than emotional 
activity in monozygotic twins, who in general show 
less variability than dizygotic twins. Pictures of the 
twins studied are enclosed on separate sheets.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 


4729. Eilks, H. Gestalttheorie, Gestaltpsycho- 
logie und Typologie. II. Das Vorgestalteriebnis 
unter typologischem Gesichtspunkt. (Gestalt 
theory, Gestalt psychology, and typology. II. Con- 
figurational tendencies from the typological point 
of view.) Z. Psychol., 1938, 143, 19-79.—In Part I 
the author presented a theoretical analysis of Gestalt 
psychology. In Part II he undertakes an experi- 
mental approach to the following problems: (1) Are 
the primary configurational tendencies present in 
all individuals? (2) Do Gestalten generally induce a 
characteristic affective background? (3) Is Wohl- 
fahrt’s ‘‘figure-test’’ a valid typological test? Results 
show, answering the questions in order, that: (1) 
The “‘tendency towards Gestalt” is not universal, 
but present primarily in the S:-type. Configura- 
tional tendencies are a function not only of the figure- 
ground properties but also of the individual (type). 
(2) Typological differences determine the nature of 
the affective-configurational experiences. The lytic 
S:-type, for instance, shows so-called synesthetic 
experiences, since the affective tendencies are not 
directly related to the stimulus-complex. (3) The 
test offers a reliable means for separating the S,- and 
Js-types, but not for others—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Vermont). 


4730. Evans, J. Taste and temperament. New 
York: Macmillan; London: Jonathan Cape, 1939. 
Pp. 128 + 48 illustrations. $2.75; 10s. 6d.—The 
author advances the theory that artistic taste is a 
function of individual temperament, and that each 
temperamental type creates and appreciates its 
characteristic art form. The particular typology 
suggested—that of quick and slow extravert and 
introvert—is based upon a study of the typologies 
suggested by psychologists and others. The various 
art forms and their manner of appeal are analyzed, 
and evidence is given of the particular form most 
characteristic of the artists of a given temperamental 
type. It is maintained that there is the same 
correspondence of taste and temperament in ap- 
preciation as in creation. The conclusion is that it is 
useless to try to persuade people, especially children, 
to appreciate forms of art to which they are tempera- 
mentally antipathetic—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 


4731. Jones,L.W. Temperament and the thresh- 
old for flicker. Brit. J. Psychol., 1939, 29, 422-426. 
—The author discusses the use of the threshold for 
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flicker in the study of melancholia, introversion, and 
perseveration, and controverts the criticism of the 
work of Lankes and of Jones recently put forward by 
Biesheuvel (Brit. J. Psychol., 1938, 29, 27).—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


[See also abstracts 4514, 4600, 4655, 4711, 4808, 
4810, 4813, 4830, 4847, 4913. ] 
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4732. Albig, W. Public opinion. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1939. Pp. xiii + 486. $4.00.—This 
book deals with the processes and instruments in- 
volved in the formulation of public opinion. Opinion 
is ‘‘any expression on a controversial topic.” Group 
opinion may follow from reasoned analysis, but more 
often illogical elements, sentiments, etc. are involved. 
Emotional responses are obtained through the 
craftsmanship of leaders, who become symbols of 
movements and ideals, and by references to value- 
charged myths and legends. Established attitudes 
affect people’s responses to controversies. Various 
methods, including the attitude scale, have been 
used in measuring opinions and attitudes. Com- 
munication is always involved in the opinion process. 
The content of mass communications is frequently 
controlled by censorship and the inclusion of propa- 
ganda. The latter pleads a cause. It sometimes ap- 


pears unintentionally, but usually is the work of 


interested pressure groups. The radio, motion 
picture, newspaper, and graphic arts are powerful 
media for the fixing or changing of attitudes, but 
their exact effectiveness has not yet been measured. 
They are variously controlled in different countries. 
Background historical and factual data precede the 
discussion of most topics. There is an extensive 
bibliography.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 


4733. Allport, F. H. Rule and custom as indi- 
vidual variation of behavior distributed upon a 
continuum of conformity. Amer. J. Sociol., 1939, 
44, 897-921.—Specific questions essential to clear 
understanding of conformity are whether uniformity 
and conformity exist in the behavior of individuals 
under observation, in what respect people conform, 
to what degree, what proportion of the individuals 
conform, the nature of ‘“conformity-producing 
agents,”’ etc. The J-curve hypothesis of conformity 
is presented. Instead of regarding conformity in the 
dichotomous “‘all-or-none’’ manner, the approach 
here suggested is to measure degrees of conformity 
on acontinuum. Continua are classified under two 
types, empirical and nonempirical, and the latter is 
subdivided into a personality continuum and a telic 
continuum (measuring purpose fulfilment). The two 
major formulations of the J-curve hypothesis are: 
(1) the distribution of degrees of conformity upon 
their appropriate continuum is in the form of a curve 
of positive acceleration toward the mode; and (2) 
in any conformity field the distribution of measur- 
able variations of the behavior upon a relevant 
empirical, or nontelic, continuum is in the form of a 
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steep unimodal, double J-curve, in which the mode 
is likely to be off center and the slopes are likely to be 
asymmetrical.—D. L. Glick (Brown). 


4734. Baschwitz,K. Du und die Masse. Studie, 
zu einer exakten Massenpsychologie. (You and the 
crowd. Studies on an exact crowd psychology } 
New York: Nordemann, 1939. Pp. 353. $3.00. 


4735. Bice, H. V. A comparison of white and 
negro pupils in North Carolina. Proc. Amer, As, 
ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 72-77.—This report 
compares in a general way the mental ability and 
educational achievement of two school units in , 
county in North Carolina selected as representative 
of the population of the state. One school numbered 
over 400 whites and the other over 450 colored 
pupils. The majority of whites were children of 
farmers. The negroes of every school grade were 
older than the white pupils of the same grade by 
an average of 11.3 months. The mean mental age 
of the negroes was lower than that of the whites in 
each grade also by an average of 11.3 months. With 
negroes a plateau was reached at approximately the 
mental age of 13.5 years. Differences in achieve- 
ment were not noted until the sixth grade was 
reached.—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cin- 
cinnati). 

4736. Blatz, W. E. The individual and the group. 
Amer. J. Soctol., 1939, 44, 829-838.—Three funda 
mental kinds of need, which must be satisfied in 
infancy and remain operative all through life, are 
cultural, appetitive, and emotional. It is onl 
when the child has developed to the point of per- 
ceiving the similarity of his own experiences and those 
of others that he may be said to be social. Social 
patterns may be differentiated into three types: (1 
an initiated act to attract another into the realm of 
influence; (2) a response to the initiated act; and (3 
maintaining oneself in a social situation without 
contributing to it. There is never merely social 
action, but always social interaction. Each response 
is determined not only by what has gone before but 
also by what is expected.—D. L. Glick (Brown). 


4737. Boisen, A. T. Economic distress and reli- 
gious experience: a study of the Holy Rollers. ?s- 
chiatry, 1939, 2, 185-194.—After a careful study o! 
selected localities and from psychological data ob- 
tained over a period of 16 years, the author feels that 
there has been a rapid growth of eccentric religious 
cults in recent years as a direct result of the shared 
strain due to the economic depression. This, he 
feels, serves to increase neighborliness and thus to 
lessen the sense of isolation, which in turn causes 10 
change in the incidence of mental disorders. As 
a result of the shared strain, those classes whic) 
feel it most are led in a common search after a solu- 
tion which religion represents. He finds that these 
religious sects are essentially lay movements arising 
spontaneously, and that even the more bizarre and 
aggressive forms may help individuals to adjust. He 
feels that the zeal characterizing these sects is to be 
explained by the social significance of the idea ot 
God, and that, since the personality is merely the 
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wcial aspect of social organization, a change of social 
reference becomes profoundly important; and that 
he emotional impact of mystical experience is thus 

consequence of man’s social nature. He finds that 
omparable types of mystical experience may be 
found in certain types of mental illness and in these 
relig ious cults. Case material is cited to illustrate 
the type of religious experience—M. H. Erickson 
Eloise Hospital). 

4738, Bovet, T. Not und Liebe in der Ehe. 
Ned and love in marriage.) Ziirich, Leipzig: 
Rascher, 1939. Pp. 30. RM. 1.20. 

4739, Brown, J. F. Individual, group, and social 
feld. Amer. J. Sociol., 1939, 44, 858-867.—The 
antithesis between the individual and the group 
ests on a meaningless dichotomy which arises 
historically frora the methodologically inadequate 
biological science of the nineteenth century. The 
theory of the social field overcomes this dichotomy. 
The nature of the social-field theory is discussed with 
regard to the problem of the individual and the 
group. The implications of psychoanalytic psy- 
iatry and of Marxian sociology for each other 
rise important problems for further research.— 
D. L. Gick (Brown). 

4740. Carmichael, D. M. The co-operation of 
social groups. Brit. J. Psychol., 1939, 29, 206-231; 
329-344.—Descriptions of three situations each 


involving a conflict and its resolution, and subsequent 
-operation, between different social groups, were 
presented to five groups of English and Scottish 


academic and non-academic subjects. The subjects 
were required to state whether they considered the 
o-operation likely to be lasting or to suffer from a 
breakdown, and to give their reasons. In general, 
the subjects thought co-operation unlikely to con- 
nue unless it furthered the interests of the groups or 
s reinforced by some emotional tendency. The 
au ihe is anxious to develop this method of in- 
vestigating constructive social thinking, and discusses 

its s utility. —M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 
Bc Carpentier, J.R. Lalecture compréhensive. 
ee nsion in reading.) Ann. Ass. canad.-frang. 

, 1938, 4, 120.—Abstract. 


“4140. Cattell, R.B. Psychology and the religious 
quest. New Y ork: Nelson, 1938. Pp. 195 + viii. 
$0.75.—Since religion and morality have a common 

basis, the destruction of one forebodes the fall of the 
other, Religions do not represent absolute truths. 
‘he analytical psychologist regards religious ex- 

ression as an accumulation of escapes and attempts 
at self-deception focussed upon an illusion reflecting 
childish attitudes which persist because of emotional 
mmaturity. Religion has been thus analyzed 
destructively because psychologists have failed to 
recognize the reality and binding character of the 
group mind or Theopsyche. Personal immortality 

m in the possibility of contributing something new 

“rou 4 = 

gh one’s own biological and spiritual individu 
ality. God is considered as the end result of evolu- 
on, a fusion of the Theopsyche and Universal 
Reality. A satisfactory basis of morality lies in an 
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understanding of evolutionary ethics. Universalist 
and rationalistic ethics have little to contribute in 
this respect. The author gives suggestions for an 
empirical understanding of the Theopsyche by apply- 
ing the methods of psychology and sociology. Fear, 
love and the impulses to self assertion and mastery 
supply the dynamics of the Theopsyche. Competi- 
tion seems necessary. Suggestions are also offered 
for the development of appropriate powerful emo- 
tional attitudes in childhood-—P.S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

4743. Correll, H. B. The birth rate for Wellesley 
College graduates. J. Hered., 1939, 30, 137-138.— 
Questionnaire returns were received from 58.7% of 
all the graduates of the classes from 1879 to 1933. 
Of these, 2272 reported that they were unmarried, 
3985 that they were married. Only 2.1% were 
divorced. Data also revealed that there were 2.03 
children per wife for the completed families, that is, 
for the graduates of the classes 1879 to 1913. Of all 
the marriages reported, 22.3% were childless; this 
figure compares favorably with 23.4% for Harvard 
graduates in classes 1851 to 1900, and with 19.2% 
for the men in Who’s Who, as quoted by Huntington 
and Whitney. It does not seem, therefore, that 
separate colleges for women are acting as a dysgenic 
influence to any marked extent.—G. C. Schwesinger 
(American Museum of Natural History). 


4744. Crawford, M. P. The social psychology of 
the vertebrates. Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36, 407-446.— 
Experimental studies of the interactive behavior of 
vertebrates are reviewed under the following head- 
ings: (1) stimulus-response aspects of aggregational 
behavior in lower vertebrates; (2) social facilitation; 
(3) imitation; (4) dominance; (5) family life; (6) 
effect of isolation on social behavior; (7) communica- 
tion; and (8) special categories of social response, 
including (a) response of the group to an individual, 
(b) grooming among primates, (c) food-sharing and 
co-operation in chimpanzees. Studies on sex physi- 
ology and behavior have been excluded. A zoological 
classification of the literature is provided by the 
arrangement of the bibliography of 177 titles.—A. 
W. Melton (Missouri). 


4745. Dixon, L. H. The validation of a three- 
axial scale to measure attitudes toward any existing 
or proposed social activity. Stud. higher Educ., 
Purdue Univ., 1938, No. 34, 130-141.—Comparison 
of the responses of college students and high school 
students on the generalized attitude scale show the 
former to be more homogeneous than the latter.— 
C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


4746. Dove, W. F. The needs of superior indi- 
viduals as guides to group ascendance. J. Hered., 
1939, 30, 157-163.—To learn how superior individ- 
uals in a common environment adjust to the op- 
portunities available to all—in short, to discover 
how common needs are best satisfied—is to offer 
a clue for group improvement. How to induce 
groups to subscribe to satisfactions chosen by the 
“‘aggridand”’ or superior type, in the interests of their 
own welfare, is another problem, to be reported upon 
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later. Satisfactory adjustment can be gauged by 
the degree to which need is satisfied, as against 
greed, the degree to which individuals act alone or as 
social aggregates, and by the degree to which need- 
satisfaction can be translated into a measurable 
characteristic both for the individual and for the 
social organism. The criterion of growth rate is used, 
as expressed in change in body weight for the indi- 
vidual and in population numbers per unit area for 
society. Experiments demonstrate that animals, 
e.g. cows and rats, vary in their ability to select 
food, from among seven foods offered over a period of 
years, which will result in optimum growth. The 
significance of this finding for human nutrition is 
discussed.—G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum of 
Natural History). 


4747. Du Vinage, T.C. Accommodation attitudes 
of negroes to white case workers and their influence 
on case work. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 9, 
264-302.—Using Dollard’s definition of accommoda- 
tion attitudes of negroes, the author investigated 53 
negro families to determine the extent of the in- 
fluence of these attitudes on case work. She found 
that in about a third of the total number of cases 
these attitudes were obstacles to case-work treat- 
ment. She states that ‘“‘the actual number of cases 
affected by accommodative responses may have been 
greater than indicated here.”” Hence it is necessary 
to be aware of these obstacles if case workers are to 
help negro clients to make an effective use of case- 
work services.— K. S. Yum (Chicago). 


4748. Emery, C. E. Attitudes of prospective 
teachers toward certain institutions, proposed social 


actions, and practices. Stud. higher Educ., Purdue 
Univ., 1938, No. 34, 100-113.—The measurement of 
attitudes of student teachers on a number of social 
and educational practices showed favorable attitudes 
toward all except capitalism and the Tewnsend plan. 
—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


4749. Englert, S. Un aspecto psicolégico de la 
raza araucana. (A psychological aspect of the 
Araucanian race.) Anthropos, 1938, 33, 944-951. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4750. Ferguson, D. N. The elements of expres- 
sion in music. Bull. Amer. Musicol. Soc., 1939, 3, 
24—26.—Although music has many elements of stress, 
intelligible emotional expression cannot be said to be 
achieved. We know our emotions mostly in terms of 
their external causes; without these, we are in the 
field of moods. This is the status of musical expres- 
sion.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


4751. Foley, J. P., Jr. A reply to Lanier’s note on 
‘motor speed and tempo.’ Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36, 
286-287.—The author reiterates his earlier (Psychol. 
Bull., 1937, 34, 351-397) criticisms of the study of 
race differences in speed of reaction by M. Lambeth 
and L. H. Lanier—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


4752. Forchhammer, J. Lange und Kiirze. 
(Length and shortness.) Arch. ges. Phon., Abt. 1, 
1939, 3, 19-27.—‘‘The duration of vowels in pairs of 
Italian words was examined partly by hearing, 
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partly by analysis of oscillograms and the melody. 
and-intensity-curves deduced from them. The 
result shows that the difference depends upon q 
number of characteristics: (1) upon a difference of 
compression of the cords (compressed vs. uncom. 
pressed); (2) upon a difference of stress (quietly 
vs. jerkily sustained); (3) upon a difference of 
articulation (one beat vs. two beats); (4) upon a 
difference of duration (long vs. short). These 
characteristics are not equally important, however. 
We have still to find out which of them are the 
determining ones. This entails the investigation oj 
many languages which behave differently in this 
respect.”"—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4753. Forkosch,M. D. The lie detector and the 
courts. N. Y. Univ. Contemp. Law Pamph., 1939, 
Ser. 1, No. 13. Pp. 30. $0.75.—The discussion of 
the lie detector is confined to the field of the “psycho- 
galvanometer,”’ especially as used by the late 
Walter G. Summers. Law cases and psychological 
literature are cited, and a questionnaire study of 
jurors is described. ‘“There is no general scientific 
recognition of Father Summers’ experiments, es- 
pecially since they are not known to any but a few 
who can obtain the pathometer instruments and 
circuit; there is neither unanimity nor even approxi- 
mate agreement upon the general principles em- 
braced within the field of bodily surface electrical 
phenomena; a body of rules and principles, accept- 
able to the law, has not yet evolved within the frame- 
work of which such experiments may be permitted 
and testimony admitted for evaluation.’—S. H. 
Britt (George Washington). 

4754. Freedman, B. Psychosocial repression and 
social rationalization. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat. 
1939, 9, 109-123—The subtitle of this article is 
“A preliminary formulation of Marxist psycho- 
analysis." The author discusses psychosocial re- 
pression, repression of the nature of surplus value, 
social rationalization, class-instinctual repression, 


Fascist ideology, socio-analysis, regression of the life j 


instinct, linking of rationalizations, class fixation, 
ego-ideal of capitalist appropriation, social illusion, 
class rationalization, capitalist ideology, capitalist 
class instinct, mass basis of distinction, deficiency in 
civilized ego ideals, class sadism, and class ideological 
contradictions.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


4755. Fréschels, E. Sigmatismus interdentalis 
und multiple Interdentalitdt auf psychischer Basis. 
(Interdental lisping and multiple interdentality 00 
a psychic basis.) Pract. oto-rhino-laryng., 1939, 2, 
65-67.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4756. Giraud, A. L’automatisme dans lat. 
(Automatism in art.) Paris: Riviere & Cie, 1938 
Pp. 128. 12 fr.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

4757. Gruenberg, S. M. Eugenics and child 
study. J. Hered., 1939, 30, 117-120.—Modern condi- 
tions of emancipation, industrialization, and general 
insecurity as to the future discourage the bearing ©! 
children. Birth, marriage, and death rates are under- 
going changes today which will affect the character 
of the next generation. Changes are most noticeable 
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among the more high-minded and idealistic indi- 
viduals. Means and motivations for increasing the 
desire and respect for parenthood and family life are 
discussed. —G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum of 
Natural History). 

4758. Halbwachs, M. Individual consciousness 
and collective mind. Amer. J. Sociol., 1939, 44, 
812-822.—A serious fault in classical, associationist, 
and physiological psychologies is their limitation to 
the study of the isolated man. In our consciousness 
there exist both matter imagined or perceived and 
social forms or patterns. Psychology will therefore 
be either the psychology of the individual as a mem- 
ber of the species or collective psychology. Collec- 
tive thought exists only in individual consciousness, 
and represents the interacting states of consciousness 
of a number of individuals comprising the group. 
Thus two parts of collective psychology emerge: the 
general study of the characteristics and modes of 
functioning of group thought, differing in content 
according to the group; and the particular collective 
psychologies of subgroups, the nation, family, class, 
etc. The collective mind gives the human conscious- 
ness access to all that has been achieved in the way 
{ attitudes and mental dispositions in diverse social 
groups. —D. L. Glick (Brown). 


4759. Hancock, J. W. An experimental study of 
limiting response on attitude scales. Stud. higher 
Purdue Univ., 1938, No. 34, 142-148.— 
Students were asked to mark an attitude scale to- 
ward any vocation in one of three ways which in- 
volved differences in the number of items checked. 
The results indicate that with increase in number of 
items checked the score is lowered in favorable 
attitudes and raised in unfavorable attitudes.— 
C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


4/60. Hennings, E. England im Kampf gegen 
Bettel und Landstreicherei im 16. Jahrhundert. 
England's struggle against beggars and vagabonds 
in the sixteenth century.) Mschr. KrimBiol., 1939, 
30, 173-189 —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4761. Jahoda, M. Some ideas on social and 
psychological research. Sociol. Rev., 1938, 30, No. 1. 


4762. Jeschek, J. Uber Bewegungserscheinun- 
gen der Aryknorpel bei immobilisiertem Stimmband. 
(Phenomena of movement of the arytenoid cartilage 
with an immovable vocal ligament.) Arch. Ohr.-, 
Nas.- u. KehlkHeilk., 1938, 145, 315-321.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

4763. Kantor, J. R. The current situation in 
social psychology. Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36, 307-360. 
—This is a critical review and interpretation of the 
present status and trends of social psychology. The 
discussion is organized under the following headings: 
tl) varying approaches to social psychology; (2) 
ie are the data of social psychology? (3) The 
‘lvergent interests in social psychology; (4) cultural 
and (5) social psychological influences on social 
Psychology ; (6) sociology and psychology; (7) 
diology and social psychology; (8) individual and 
‘ocial psychology; (9) individual and cultural aspects 
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of learning, personality, etc.; (10) social psychology 
and scientific method. The last section contains a 
detailed analysis of the procedures of science and 
their applicability to social-psychological data. 
Bibliography of 82 titles —A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


4764. Laziczius, J. v. Finnisch-ugrische phonet- 
ische Literatur 1937. (Phonetic literature on Finno- 
Ugric in 1937.) Arch. ges. Phon., Abt. 1, 1939, 3, 
43-46.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4765. LeBarre,W. The psychopathology of drink- 
ing songs: a study of the content of the “normal” 
unconscious. Psychiatry, 1939, 2, 203-212—The 
author felt that material comparable to the psycho- 
analytic ‘free associations’ might be obtained under 
conditions in which the super-ego is liquidated by 
ordinary social drinking, when fantasies, wishes, and 
typical anxieties break through the barriers imposed 
by the psychic censor; and that information might 
be thus obtained as to the content of the ‘“‘normal”’ 
unconscious. Accordingly he made an extensive 
collection of drinking songs in the situational context 
of drinking parties, but limited his re>ort to limericks, 
which he classified according to contextual signifi- 
cance, as illustrative of the Oedipus situation, 
atheism, drinking as such, male sexuality, female 
sexuality, perversions and fixations, anality, genital- 
ity, and parenthood. He concludes that there is 


abundant evidence of repressed polymorphous in- 
fantile perversities; that in this instance the sub- 
culture of limerick-singers appears to be that of the 
young, normal, unmarried college man, but that the 


songs which more mature men sing at social gather- 
ings are not greatly different in psychiatric content, 
and thus that the same repressed elements are 
present in the unconscious of the ‘‘normal”’ respect- 
able male citizen; that indignation does not contro- 
vert the state of affairs; that such repression con- 
stitutes a cultural cost of social externals; and that his 
findings constitute clear evidence that the Freudian 
theory of the genesis of the unconscious through 
repression is applicable to the normal as well as to the 
neurotic or psychotic individual—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

4766. Lewin, K. Field theory and experiment in 
social psychology: concepts and methods. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1939, 44, 868-896.—The field-theoretical 
approach is instrumental in integrating divergent 
physiological, psychological, and sociological facts on 
the basis of their interdependence. To explain 
social behavior it is necessary to represent the struc- 
ture of the total situation and the distribution of the 
forces in it. Certain geometrics are offered as ade- 
quate for representing social fields. The problem of 
adolescence and the concept “social group’ are 
discussed in detail as samples. Bibliography (27 
titles) and diagrams.—D. L. Glick (Brown). 

4767. Maack, A. Formen des Melodieverlaufs 
neuhochdeutscher Laute. (Forms of melodic se- 
quence in new high German vowels.) Arch. ges. 
Phon., Abt. 1, 1939, 3, 27-37.—With vowels and 
diphthongs ascending melody curves tend toward 
convex shapes, with consonants toward concave 
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forms without regard to neighboring sounds. De- 
scending melody curves show a tendency toward 
convex shapes at the beginning and end of words in 
all sound-groups. Within words the curves are 
strongly deflected by the surrounding sounds, 
which makes for an equal frequency of both types. 
In the case of vowels and diphthongs doubly bent 
melody curves have their concave portion at the 
beginning and their convex portion at the end of the 
sound during ascent as well as during descent. 
Consonants behave in the opposite way.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

4768. MacCrone, I. D. A comparative study of 
European and non-European differences in race 
preferences. S. Afr. J. Sci., 1939, 35, 412-416.— 
The results obtained from an inventory of 12 races, 
using the method of paired comparisons, are reported, 
together with a note on the reliability and the va- 
lidity of the method. The groups to whom the 
inventory was applied—English-speaking South 
Africans (South African parentage), English-speak- 
ing South Africans (English parentage), Afrikaans- 
speaking South Africans, Cape Coloured, and Indian 
—all show significant differences in race preferences. 
—I. D. MacCrone (Witwatersrand). 


4769. Malherbe, E. G. Educational contribution 
to symposium on problems of deterioration and con- 
servation of natural resources and features of 
scientific interest. S. Afr. J. Sci., 1939, 35, 497-502. 


—The poor white problem in South Africa is the 


human counterpart of the deterioration of natural 
resources. The causes of this problem are (1) eco- 
nomic and physical, and (2) psychological. Educa- 
tion can concentrate on the latter and not only 
supply information but build up desirable attitudes 
and habits. As the majority never reach high school, 
these matters must be faced in the primary school; 
teachers must be trained accordingly, the best means 
being special lectures by experts in the training 
colleges. Valuable work can be done through boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, museums, and radio and films in 
schools.—E. G. Malherbe (Pretoria). 


4770. Malinowski, B. The group and the indi- 
vidual in functional analysis. Amer. J. Sociol., 1939, 
44, 938-964.—Not only does the individual depend 
upon the group in whatever he achieves, but the 
group in all its individual members depends upon 
the development of a material outfit which, in its 
essence, is an addition to the human anatomy and 
which entails corresponding modifications of human 
physiology. The relation is not of the individual to 
society or to the group, but to a plurality of groups. 
The analysis of such aspects of a society as economics, 
education or social control, and political organization 
defines the type and level of the characteristic 
activities in a culture, discloses the totality of 
motives, interests, and values of the individual, and 
gives insight into the whole process by which the 
individual is conditioned or culturally formed, and 
of the group mechanism of this process. The twofold 
approach through the study of the individual with 
his innate tendencies and their cultural transforma- 
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tion and the study of the group as the relation and 
co-ordination of individuals with reference to space 
environment, and material equipment is necessary 
Symbols are necessary for communication, for the 
incorporation of an effective element into a culture 
for its transmission, and for the recognition of See 
value. Symbolism is that modification of the humay 
organism which allows it to transform the physio. 
logical drive into a cultural value.—D. L, Gj; 
(Brown). 

4771. Mehta, P. D. Methoden und Richtungen 
der religionspsychologischen Forschung der Gegen. 
wart. (Methods and trends in current research in the 
psychology of religion.) Arb. psychol. Inst. Unio, 
Miinch., 1938, 9. Pp. 130. 


4772. Michelet, J. Satanism and witchcraft: 
study in medieval superstition. (Trans. by CG. ¢. 
Hudson.) New York: Walden Publications, 1939. 
Pp. 366. $3.00. 


4773. Mohr, R. Untersuchungen iiber Serui- 
ethik ost- und zentralafrikanischer Volksstimme. 
(Investigations on the sexual ethics of east and cen. 
tral African tribes.) Anthropos, 1938, 33, 782-807 
—P.L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4774. Morgan, W. L. The family meets the de- 
pression: a'study of a group of highly selected families, 
Univ. Minn. Child Welf. Monogr. Ser., 1939, No. 19. 
Pp. x + 126. $2.00.—With an earlier (1927) nation. 
wide questionnaire study of 331 relatively privileged 
“normal” families as a basis for comparison, this 
study sought to ascertain how the material welfare 
and interpersonal adjustments of the members ol 
these families had (by 1933) been affected by the 
intervening economic depression. Despite lowered 
average income, these families showed few signs o/ 
demoralization or instability. Father's occupation, 
number of mothers employed outside the home, 
manner of spending vacations, health, church 
attendance, and number of dependent relatives living 
in home remained approximately constant. Neces 
sary economies were effected in most instances by 
eliminating non-essentials. There were, however, 
more borrowing, increased doubt concerning the 
advantages of saving, and less dependence of the 
home on outside services and industries. Children 
presented no greater problem after the depression 
than before, and wives found marriage even mort 
acceptable than they previously had. The possible 
influence of the mere passage of time on these families 
is discussed, and suggestions are made for further 
research in this field.—O. H. Mowrer (Yale). 


4775. Miiller, E. Uber den Einfluss von Ansat 
und Windrohr auf die Stimmlippenbewegung eine 
Kehlkopfmodells. (The influence of the phary™ 
and windpipe on the movements of the vocal cor 
in a larynx model.) Arch. ges. Phon., Abt. 1, 19% 
3, 1-28.—“The influence of varying length of voir 
system and windpipe on the movements of the cor 
and air-clang was investigated in a larynx-like mote 
with frog muscles for vocal cords. In additiot 
changes were made either in the proper tone ® 
system and windpipe, the cord vibration remaiil% 
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the same, or in the frequency of the cord movements, 
the length of the piping remaining the same. It was 
chown that the whole system vibrates in the manner 
fa pipe open on one side. There occurred changes 
‘she movements of the cords, with corresponding 
disturbance of clang-formation, when the basic 
frequency of the cords gave resonance with the 
oroper tone or one of the overtones of the entire 
aggregate.” —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4776. Myrdal, A. The Swedish approach to 
population policies. J. Hered., 1939, 30, 111-115.— 
Sweden's attempts to formulate a democratic solu- 
‘on for her population problems are resulting in the 
cradual instailation of reforms and services. These 
benefits are planned to accrue directly to the children 
‘the nation, in contrast with such parent aids as are 
instituted in some of the totalitarian countries. 
Reforms include compulsory sterilization of persons 
least desirable as parents, voluntary sterilization of 
hose afflicted with serious hereditary taints and 

“carriers; direct propaganda to discourage 
parenthood among borderliners; while for the rest 
of the population, held to be biologically sound, there 
isa program of disseminating birth control informa- 
ion, ranging from sex education for the adolescent 
to individual consultation and clinical service for the 
adult. Services to children begin with free prenatal 


care for mothers, including care at delivery; health 
supervision and health education, including dental 
care for children at all ages, with lowered costs to the 
poor; subsidies toward low-rent housing for several- 


child families; free meals for school children, and 
education adapted to the needs of the individual 
These offerings are in various stages of realiza- 
tion and are aimed to get ‘“‘the right number of 
children in the right families.’"—G. C. Schwesinger 
American Museum of Natural History). 


4777. Naundorff, E. Verstaindigungsméglichkei- 
ten zwischen zwei Hunden. (Possibilities of under- 
standing between two dogs.) Zbl. Kleintierk. Pelz- 
1937, 13, No. 6, 33-36.—A sensitive older 
lemale appeared to influence and mother a younger 
iemale. However, she jealously turned the attention 
of larger female mastiffs to herself and away from the 
young dog, although she quietly allowed smaller 
rer to approach the latter—P. L. Krieger 

£ipzig). 


4178. Neweklufov4, G. Wie projiziert sich die 
seelische Entwicklung des Kindes auf die Sprache? 
ow does the mental development of the child 
iniuence his speech?) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1939, 5, 
119-183.—First of two installments. The author 
considers language as a result of two dynamic sys- 
‘Constitution and environment. The primitive 
‘anguage of the child and the pathology of language 
are considered. Retarded language, stuttering, 
paragrammatism, and other types of pathology are 
“iscussed.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


oon Newman, S. S. Personal symbolism in 
anguage patterns. Psychiatry, 1939, 2, 177-184.— 
-as¢ material is presented to illustrate how an indi- 
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vidual’s use of language, like his utilization of other 
forms of interpersonal behavior, is expressive of his 
functioning and adjustments as a person. A study 
is made of the sonnets and other literary productions 
of a high school girl in particular, with attention 
paid to the utilization of contrast and changes in 
syntax, mechanical form, content and vocabulary, as 
they became apparent during the course of her high 
school career and personal development. Material 
is presented to indicate how her treatments of lan- 
guage were symptomatic of her development from a 
period of vague confusion, through a phase of violent 
defiance, to a calmer period in which she attempted 
to clarify certain of her problems. The first step of 
the investigation was a purely descriptive analysis, 
followed by an interpretation of the descriptive data, 
and finally a comparison of the language inter- 
pretations with case material and other data concern- 
ing the non-linguistic behavior of the individual, to 
secure a critical check on the language interpretation 
and to extend the range of the data by gaining a 
wider perspective. The author concludes that lan- 
guage behavior may indicate tendencies which are 
congruent but not identical with those manifested in 
other types of behavior, and that an adequate under- 
standing of the role of language depends upon 
material from other sources—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 


4780. Onishi, M., & Jimbo, K. Bibliography of 
phonetics on the Japanese language. Arch. ges. 
Phon., Abt. 1, 1939, 3, 46-50.—About 80 titles are 
given, some with English abstracts —P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

4781. Oswald, L. Uher die Taschenfaltenstimme. 
(The laryngeal-pouch voice.) Arch. ges. Phon., Abt. 
1, 1939, 3, 45-62.—After development of voice 
production from the ventricular bands volume and 
radius of the voice increased in every case under 
observation. In addition to this we noticed a con- 
siderable increase of sound duration as well as a 
heightening of the previously very deep voice. 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4782. Parsons, E. W. C. Pueblo Indian religion. 
(2 vols.) Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 
1293. $7.00. 

4783. Patzay-Liebermann, L. Die psychologische 
Funktion der Mitbewegungen im Syndrom des Stot- 
terns. (The psychological function of concomitant 
movements in the stuttering syndrome.) Pract. 
oto-rhino-laryng., 1939, 2, 54-65.—‘‘The single ele- 
ments of the syndrome can be understood only if 
considered from a ‘global’ point of view. The 
author examines the concomitant movements of the 
stammerer from the point of their expressional 
content. In the moment of stammering the whole 
function of expression is submitted to a dispersion, 
and those parts of the experience which cannot be 
uttered verbally appear as mimic (motor) symptoms. 
The paper contains also an analysis of the psycho- 
logical conditions which favor the occurrence of 
stammering.”—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
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4784. Pauli, R. Das Wesen der Religion. (The 
nature of religion.) Unsere Welt, 1938, 30, No. 3, 
49-56; Arb. psychol. Inst. Univ. Miinch., 1938, 9. 


4785. Remmers, H. H., & Whisler, L. D. The 
effect of instruction on pupils’ attitudes toward 
agricultural policies. Stud. higher Educ., Purdue 
Univ., 1938, No. 34, 83-99.—Attitudes toward 
agricultural policies were measured in a group of 
junior high school students. There was a change in 
the attitudes toward these policies following instruc- 
tion and a tendency toward a cumulative effect with 
repeated instruction. Differences in changes of 
attitude were shown between rural and urban pupils. 
—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


4786. Remmers, H. H., & Whisler, L. D. Inter- 
relationships of attitudes of parents and children. 
Stud. higher Educ., Purdue Univ., 1938, No. 34, 114— 
125.—Correlation of attitudes between parents and 
children showed the greatest similarity to be between 
mother and father and the least between father and 
children.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


4787. Schlick, M. Problems of ethics. (Trans. 
by David Rynin.) New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. 
Pp. 232. $2.00. 


4788. Seashore, H. G. Flexibility of pitch in 
musical performance. Music Teach. Rev., 1939, 8, 
147-151.—It is alleged that artistry arises out of 
flexibility, that is, out of deviations from the regular, 
the rigid, and the fixed performance. The viol 


strings and the human voice are by far the most 


flexible. The trombone is also quite flexible. Other 
instruments are less so; the piano string, organ pipes 
and tuning forks are inflexible—P. R. Farnsworth 
(Stanford). 


4789. Seelig, E. Der nichtsesshafte Mensch. 
(Wanderers.) Mschr. KrimBiol., 1939, 30, 141-148. 
—A comprehensive review of the 13 articles com- 
prising the book of this title, published by the 
Bavarian Rural League for Aiding Migrants (Mun- 
ich: C. H. Beck, 1938). Among the subjects treated 
are: internal migration as a contemporary economic 
phenomenon; gypsies and tramps; liability to punish- 
ment of indigent wanderers; characteristics of ju- 
venile delinquents which forecast habitual crimi- 
nality; punishment of early offenders; and mental 
disturbances and conditions in youth as causes of 
social uprooting. Of 7609 impecunious wanderers, 
74% had been sentenced previously. Often an 
originally active and dangerous criminal slowly drifts 
into chronic weak criminality (criminal beggar). 
Schizothymics and cyclothymics are not more fre- 
quent than in the general population, but on the 
other hand there are correlations with epilepsy, 
mental defect, and psychopathy.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

4790. Sommerfelt, A. La langue et la société. 
(Language and society.) Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 233. $2.25. 


4791. Sullivan, H. S. A note on formulating the 
relationship of the individual and the group. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1939, 44, 932-937.—While there are some 
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psychobiological states in which the individual js no, 
involved in interpersonal relations, living is {or the 
most part a series of interpersonal processes, |t j, 
useful to depart from the conventional view of ti 
person as a concrete individual who participate, 
from time to time in group life and to consid 
instead the fundamental patterns that manifes 
themselves in the interpersonal processes.—p, | 
Glick (Brown). 


4792. Visher, S. S. Distribution of the psycho). 
ogists starred in the six editions of American Men of 
Science. Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 278-29)~ 
“It appears that most leaders . . . come from re. 
gions possessing at least a fairly favorable, stimylat. 
ing climate, a moderate degree of cultural advance. 
ment, and many people who are alert, ambitious anj 
persevering.’ Out of 95 psychologists who were bom 
in the U.S.A. and starred in American Men of Science 
23 were born in New England, 22 in the Middl 
Atlantic states, 29 in the East North Central states, 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4793. Whisler, L. D. “Reliability” of scores on 
attitude scales as related to scoring method. Stu 
higher Educ., Purdue Univ., 1938, No. 34, 126-129. 
—For the purpose of scoring attitude scales, measures 
of central tendency are more reliable than measures 
based on the ‘‘most favorable’’ accepted items. A 
positive relationship exists between the number of 
items in an attitude scale which are accepted and test 
reliability.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

4794. Wilensky, J. German refugees as clients of 
a family agency. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 
9, 237-263.—A random sample of 40 cases from the 
case records of the German-Jewish refugees who wert 
clients of the Jewish Family Welfare Society o 
Brooklyn for a period of six months or more shows 
in general that these refugees have problems similar 
to those usually met by family agencies. In addition 
the study reveals that an effective service to this 
special group of people requires a knowledge of ther 
cultural background as well as their emotion 
conflicts— K. S. Yum (Chicago). 

4795. Wirth, L. Social interaction: the problem 
of the individual and the group. Amer. J. Soci, 
1939, 44, 979.—A critical summary of the contribu- 
tions to the symposium on ‘‘The Individual and the 
Group” in the same issue of the American Journ 
of Sociology. The author sees the various contribu: 
tions, coming from research specialists in differest 
aspects of human behavior, as unmistakable indice 
tions of the trend toward the recognition of the 
significance of social interaction as the basic proces 
in the formation both of human nature and of the 
social order.—D. L. Glick (Brown). 

4796. Woodworth, R.S. Individual and group b+ 
havior. Amer. J. Sociol., 1939, 44, 823-828.—Teaa 
work consists in action by each member of a gr0U? 
upon the same object and toward the same object"? 
goal. Adequately conceived, the individual's ® 
havior does not terminate in his muscular cont 
tions but includes the objective results accomplishes 
which are determined by constraining factors 10 ™ 
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CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


environment as well as by the individual’s muscular 
xtivity. The individual becomes adjusted to the 
objective situation and works toward an objective 
result, and the members of a team are adjusted to the 
game situation and work toward the same result. 
Participation is not forced on the individual, but 
sows out of his fundamental objectivity of outlook 
andeflort. The root of group activity is the individ- 
yal’s tendency to participate—D. L. Glick (Brown). 


4797. Wright, H. W. The psychology of social 
culture. Amer. J. Psychol., 1939, 52, 210-226.— 
The author suggests that though the contribution of 
the behavioristic point of view to social psychology, 
ie, emphasis on conditioning and habit formation, 
was worth while, it oversimplified the problems. 
Examination of the products of social culture can 
tell us something about the psychological activities 
which are instrumental in their production. In- 
vestigation shows us that culture products exhibit 
} modalities: practical, cognitive, and esthetic, which 
suggests that 3 activities of the human organism are 
operative in their genesis: kinetic, verbal, emotional. 
An analysis of the relationships found embodied in 
culture products indicates that they take three 
fundamental forms: (1) means-end relationships, 
especially common in economic institutions; (2) 
consistency and coherence of meaning, i.e., logical 
structure and pattern; and (3) patterning of colors, 
textures, etc., so as to be intrinsically pleasing and to 
simulate imagination. The values of knowledge, 
practical power, and beauty are mainly realized in 
response to economic pressure; eventually they are 


pursued by a few individuals as goals for their own 
sake, and these few make a disproportionately large 
contribution to the sum total of man’s cultural 
achievements.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4798. Znaniecki, F. Social groups as products of 
participating individuals. Amer. J. Sociol., 1939, 
4, 799-812.—Human individuals and social groups 
do not exist as natural objects; they are data of 
evaluative and active human experiences which can- 
not be theoretically standardized as either objective 
or subjective, but can be reconstructed and objec- 
tively investigated as facts by standardized methods 
oi humanistic science. The group is not an associa- 
tion of concrete individuals but a synthesis of mem- 
bers’ roles. Members’ roles and groups are cultural 
products, systems of values, and activities regulated 
in accordance with definite historical patterns. But 
Various other factors modify or interfere with the 
patterned relationships between groups and their 
members, and these raise many difficult problems of 
social causality —D. L. Glick (Brown). 


‘See also abstracts 4450, 4462, 4572, 4650, 4677, 
4680, 4709, 4730, 4835, 4859, 4863, 4865, 4870, 
4875, 4888, 4899, 4920, 4923, 4926, 4939. ] 
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aoe. Agiiero Correa, G. Aspectos de nuestra 
stlncuencia feminina. (Aspects of our feminine 
tlinquency.) Rev. Psiqiat. Disc. conex., 1938, 3, 
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35-53.—The characteristics of the women prisoners 
in the House of Correction were essentially those of de- 
ficiency—economic, educational, cultural, and above 
all, mental. The great majority were ‘‘occasional” 
delinquents. The influence of alcohol was im- 
portant. In general, the women were not dangerous. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


4800. Battaglini, G., Mezger, G., Saporito, F., & 
Vervaeck, L. L’étude de la personnalité du dé- 
linquant. (Personality studies of delinquents.) 
Ann. med.-psychol., 1938, 96, Part 2, 829-831.—The 
paper recommends co-operation between the scientist 
and the courts, utilizing observation centers.—H. E. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 


4801. Bois, J.S. A. L’observation psychologique 
chez les jeunes délinquants. (The psychological 
study of young delinquents.) Ann. Ass. canad.- 
frang. Av. Sci., 1939, 5, 119.—Abstract. 


4802. Borrino, A. Rilievi su la delinquenza 
femminile. (Reports on delinquency in women.) 
Arch. Antrop. crim., 1938, 58, 844-862.—This report 
of 257 Italian criminal women is a statistical study of 
their distribution as to age and social, economic, 
educational, and geographical background, as well as 
to type of offense—T. M. Abel (New York City). 


4803. Casabianca, P. de, Marisco, A. de, & 
Pisani, D. Etiologie et diagnostic de la criminalité 
des mineurs et l’influence des résultats de ces 
recherches sur les systémes juridiques. (Cause and 
diagnosis of criminal tendencies in minors and 
implications for the judicial system.) Amn. méd.- 
psychol., 1938, 96, Part 2, 827-829.—A classification 
is given of juvenile delinquents as ill, abnormal, 
constitutionally anti-social, occasionally anti-social, 
and deviant with potentiality of crime. A compre- 
hensive survey of the population would locate many 
of these in advance of the crime—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


4804. East, W. N., & Hubert, W. H. de B. The 
psychological treatment of crime. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1939. Pp. 166. 2s. 6d.—This is a 
report to the Home Office on an investigation carried 
out at Wormwood Scrubs Prison to ascertain the 
value of psychological treatment in the prevention 
and cure of crime. Adolescents and men under 40 
serving sentences of not less than six months for 
various sexual crimes and other crimes considered 
to be due to obsession or hysterical reactions were 
referred by the medical officers of prisons. 406 
cases were investigated, and 214 of these were 
selected as being most likely to respond to treatment. 
The results are described, together with numerous 
case histories; and various recommendations are 
made as to the use of psychotherapy for offenders. 
—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


4805. Ford, C. A. Institutional rearing as a 
factor in delinquency. Proc. 4ih Conf. Child Res. 
Clin., 1938, 40-45.—In an effort to determine the 
relation between institutional rearing and delin- 
quency 691 cases of convicted delinquents in four 
institutions in Pennsylvania were investigated with 
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respect to whether they had lived in their own homes, 
foster homes, or child-care institutions. These 
results were compared with the percents of children 
in the state living in foster homes and child-care 
institutions. The author concludes: ‘“‘(1) It is ap- 
parent from these data that the foster home fur- 
nishes a higher proportion of delinquency than the 
child-care institution. (2) These delinquents, no 
matter where they have lived, have about the same 
number of offenses charged against them. (3) No 
matter what type of residence the children come 
from, it seems to be advantageous to stay longer. 
(4) It is certainly not apparent from these data 
that foster home placement is more advantageous 
than child-care institutions.’"—M. Keller (Butler 
Hospital). 

4806. Fouch, B. A. Juvenile-court statistics and 
federal juvenile offenders. U.S. Child. Bur. Publ., 
1939, No. 245. Pp. iv + 155.—The present report 
is ninth in the series on juvenile-court statistics, 
covering the two-year period ending December 31, 
1936, and the fourth in the series on Federal juve- 
nile offenders, covering the year ending June 30, 
1936. Part I, on juvenile-court statistics, is based 
on data supplied by courts co-operating with the 
Children’s Bureau. It deals largely with delinquent 
children, and includes the following: (1) a brief 
description of the areas that have reported juvenile- 
court statistics; (2) an analysis of the trend in the 
number of delinquency cases reported by 28 courts 
during the 8-year period 1929-36; (3) an analysis 
of the trend in the number of dependency and 


neglect cases reported by 27 courts, 1929-36; (4) 
summary tables of juvenile-court statistics for 1935 
and 1936; (5) tables giving data for states, for 
courts serving cities of 100,000 or more population, 


and groups of smaller courts. Part II presents data 
on juveniles under 19 who violated Federal laws; 
the statistics were compiled by the Bureau of Prisons, 
Department of Justice.—G. R. Thornton (Nebraska). 


4807. Gaudet, F. J. Individual differences in the 
sentencing tendencies of judges. Arch. Psychol., 
N. Y., 1938, No. 230. Pp. 57.—The data are taken 
from records of the Court of Common Pleas of one 
county in New Jersey over a 10-year period. The 
objective was to obtain quantitative estimates of 
differences in sentencing tendencies of judges. 
Prisoners are assigned on a non-selective basis, so it 
was assumed that each judge would receive equal 
proportions of criminals whose records and crimes 
were comparable. The data indicate that judges 
differ considerably in their sentencing behavior, as 
measured by the type of sentence which they impose 
upon prisoners. Although the judges maintain 
relative positions on the scale of severity for most 
types of crime, they display idiosyncrasies with 
respect to certain types of crimes.—E. M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 

4808. Godwin, G. Peter Kiirten; a study in 
sadism. London: Acorn Press, 1938. Pp. 62. 5s. 


4809. Knorr, W. Vergleichende erbbiologische 
Untersuchungen an drei asozialen Grossfamilien. 
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CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


(Studies in comparative hereditary biology on three 
asocial family stocks.) Berlin: de Gruyter, 1939 
Pp. 51. RM. .50. | 


4810. Liidtke, W. Zur Psychologie eines Mori. 
ers. (The psychology of a murderer.) Kriminalis. 
tik, 1939, 13, 160-108.— M. E. Morse (Catonsville). 


4811. Maurach,R. Die Bekimpfung der Jugend- 
kriminalitaét in der Sowjetunion. (The fight agains 
juvenile delinquency in the Soviet Union.) Mschy 
Krim Biol., 1939, 30, 130-140.—Juvenile delinquency 
has not diminished much since the enactment of the 
new law in 1935; it has only continued on a new 
basis. Up to 1935, the delinquents were chiefly 
homeless children, but since then they are children 
who have a home and parents but are allowed to 
run around without care. Even the Russian Utewsk; 
sees the reason for this in the deficient laws concern. 
ing marriage and youth. The legal nihilism of the 
so-called resocialization period (since 1929), which 
was against punishment in general, has here had 
ominous consequences. Since this legal method did 
not work, the prohibited idea of punishment js 
revived in the new law, although in a new conception 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4812. McCall, C. They always come back. 
London: Methuen, 1938. Pp. xxiv + 258. 7s. 6d— 
An account of experience as prison officer at Holl 
way prison (for women) and at the girls’ Borstal 
institution at Aylesbury, giving a clear idea of what 
is psychologically wrong in the English prison system, 
and how it could be reformed.—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 

4813. Raumer, K. Uber die Persénlichkeit der 
Rauber. (The personality of robbers.) Mschr 
KrimBiol., 1939, 30, 161-172.—Of the 100 criminals 
examined, 45 were psychically and _ intellectually 
defective. The number of athletic types was rela- 
tively high, although below 50%. 27% were as 
thenics. An asthenic constitution and an aggressive 
crime are not incompatible. Among pyknic types 
the path to crime is usually through laziness. The 
most common type among robbers was the | 
controlled (43%), and there were many repeaters 
18% were of the excitable and 24% of the dull in- 
different type. 8% were especially brutal an¢ 
malicious, and the same percentage were unstable 
adventurous personalities. 13 immature criminal 
personalities showed infantile traits, often mixed 
with confused fantasies (romance, film). Extreme’) 
few robbers, in contrast with impostors and swindlers, 
had an intelligence above the average. A primitive 
crime (robbery) presupposes a mentally primitive 
criminal. 66 were occasional, 6 affective, and + 
environmental criminals. The majority of the frst 
group ought to be resocializable—P. L. Arig’ 
(Leipzig). 

4814. Rivera Silva, M. La pena y el psicoanilisis. 
(Crime and psychoanalysis.) Rev. mex. Neurol 
Psiquiat., 1938, 5, 5-24.—The concept ol crim 
should be reinterpreted in the light of Freudianist 
It is not primarily a transgression against the socia! 
system or a symbolic act, but it originates in ™® 
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INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


leasure principle. Society constantly inhibits the id 
stil in its desire to realize satisfaction, it rebels 
in the form of violence. It is the vengeance of the id 
yainst the super-ego, to which it has sacrificed 
itself without profit—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


4815. Sacerdote, A. I reati da impulso ossessivo. 
Reactions due to obsessive impulses.) Arch. 

{ntrop. crim., 1938, 58, 863-880.—Several cases are 
oresented where a criminal act was carried out under 
an obsessive impulse. The extent to which the 
individual can be assumed to be responsible for his 
actions is discussed. The nature and development 

{ obsessions are considered in detail—T. M. Abel 
New York City). 

4816. Delinquency Division, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. Children under care of the state training 
schools for socially maladjusted children. Child, 
1938, 3, No. 6 (Suppl.). Pp. 15.—“The Bureau 
asked 112 State schools to supply information re- 
garding the sex, age, and residential status of the 

children under their care on January 1, 1938. Re- 
ports were received for 95 schools, including 43 
schools for boys, 42 schools for girls, ‘and 10 schools 
caring for both boys and girls.”” 6 tables summarize 
the data obtained. 46,999 children were under the 
care of the 95 training schools. Of these 22,522 
were in the schools and 24,477 were under their 
jurisdiction but not in residence. Comparison of the 
lata for 87 schools reported on in 1933 indicates 
an increase of 1313 in resident population. Of the 
14,477 not in residence 92% were under supervision 

he post-institutional department; the rest were 
sent temporarily or without leave. Of the resident 
saulatiat 14,685 were boys and 7837 were girls. 

The girls were on the average older than the boys. 
Most of the schools care for boys or girls of widely 
lifering ages, making difficult the planning of an 
adequate educational and training program.—G. R. 
rnton (Nebraska). 

7. Woodbridge, F. Some unusual aspects of 
ait irresponsibility in the criminal law. J. crim. 

vw Criminol., 1939, 29, 822-847.—A legal discus- 
sion, 1, with historical notes, of the status of insanity, 
mental deficiency, deafness, dumbness, somnambul- 

sm, and somnolentia as defense in criminal law.— L. 
Ackerson (Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research). 


(See also abstracts 4760, 4789, 4890, 4944. ] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


4818. [Anon.] Cumulative index. Employm. 
News, 1939. Pp. 35.—Indexes by topic and 
author of all articles that have appeared in the News 
‘rom September 1934 through December 1938.— 
0 R. Thornton (Nebraska). 
4819. Bauer, W. Eignungspriifung in der Tex- 
tlindustrie. (Aptitude testing in the textile in- 
ustry.) Industr. Psychotech., 1939, 16, 41-44.— 
Th ie textile industry depends in part upon selecting 
New, untrained workers. It seeks to take adv antage 
the more reliable methods of gauging work per- 
ality and measuring requisite work capacities. 
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In practice this has required the use of an employ- 
ment blank, a test of general knowledge, and special 
tests of performance in knot-tying by hand or with 
a knotting machine, in visual sorting of threads, and 
in tactual sorting of fabrics. No data are given re- 
garding the validation of these tests —J. G. Jenkins 
(Maryland). 

4820. Bois, J. S. A. Etude psychologique de 
l’acheteur montréalais. (A psychological study of 
the Montreal buyer.) Amn. Ass. canad.-frang. Av. 
Sct., 1938, 4, 119.—Abstract. 

4821. Béttger,P. Hunde im Dienst der Kriminal- 
polizei. (Dogs in the service of the criminal police.) 
Zbl. Kleintierk. Pelztierk., 1937, 13, No. 6, 1-32.— 
A discussion of the different methods of trying out 
hunters and setters and their practical application. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4822. Cattell, R. B. The status of applied psy- 
chology in England. J. consult. Psychol., 1939, 3, 
76-79.—The progress of applied psychology in 
England has been hampered by philosophical en- 
tanglements, natural conservatism, a marked psy- 
chologicai tradition, the disciplinary influence of 
pure research, and the centralizing tendency of 
British educational policy. Greatest advances have 
been in the field of child guidance. Vocational 


guidance schemes have been set up by local education 
committees, but without fully trained psychologists. 
The National Institute of Industrial Psychology has 
stimulated and co-ordinated much industrial re- 
Child psychotherapy is done by trained 


search. 
psychologists working with medical officers rather 
than by psychiatrists.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

4823. Chiappella, L. A. Intre stiinté ignorantd 
gi rea credinté. (Between science, ignorance and 
bad faith.) J. Psthoteh., 1938, 2, 104-115.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

4824. DeSilva, H. R. A central driver research 
laboratory. Eastern Underwriter, 1939, April 29, 
49 ff. 

4825. DeSilva, H. R. Automobile drivers can 
be improved. Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36, 284-285.— 
The author cites two investigations which contra- 
indicate the claim of Johnson and Cobb (Psychol. 
Bull., 1938, 35, 758-766) that accident-prone auto- 
mobile drivers cannot be re-educated—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 

4826. Dyer, D. T. The relation between voca- 
tional interests of men in college and their subse- 
quent occupational histories for ten years. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1939, 23, 280-288.—The vocational inter- 
ests expressed during college years are highly 
consistent with the vocations followed later in life. 
The earlier in life the vocational decisions are made 
and the more in line they are with family tradition, 
boyhood occupations, and hobby, the more stable 
they are.—E. E. Ghiselli (Maryland). 

4827. Fernberger,S. W. Academic psychology as 
a career for women. Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36, 390- 
394,—In an analysis of the 2318 members and asso- 
ciates of the American Psychological Association 





4828-4835 


listed in the 1938 Yearbook, it was discovered that a 
man has 75 chances in 100 of obtaining an academic 
position, while the chances for a woman are less 
than 40 in 100. If given academic employment 
women have about as good a chance as men for 
promotion in junior and teachers’ colleges, in women’s 
colleges, and in universities (except to the rank of full 
professor in the latter group), but they have relatively 
little chance for either employment or promotion in 
colleges.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


4828. Freyd, M. Merit system research. I. 
Person. J., 1939, 18, 27-—35.—Research in merit 
systems consists of many phases. This article dis- 
cusses briefly the improvement of forms, printing of 
forms, number of forms desirable, public announce- 
ments, newspaper releases, nontechnical information 
booklets, preparation of written examinations, 
analysis of results of examinations, skipped items, 
difficulty of examinations, weightings, order of items, 
item analysis, and desirable confusion—WM. B. 
Mitchell (Psychopathic Hospital, State University of 
lowa). 


4829. Hall, P., & Locke, H. W. Incentives and 
contentment: a study made in a British factory. 
London: Pitman, 1938. Pp. xii + 190. $1.00.— 
This volume reports part of the findings of a com- 
mittee organized to analyze the incentives and 
“‘decentives” affecting workers in the Rowntree 
Cocoa Works, York, England. Studies, chiefly by 
the interview method, were made of departmental 
organization, supervision, provision for the expres- 
sion of employee opinion, wage incentives, and 
arrangements for insuring security of employment. 
Among the conclusions reached were: (1) workers 
vary daily and even hourly in their attitude toward 
their jobs; (2) unfavorable attitude toward a job 
is often due to unfriendly foremen and fellow-work- 
ers; (3) employee satisfaction is conditioned upon 
careful selection, proper training, remunerative 
methods, the importance of and creative efforts 
demanded by the job, the promotional opportunities, 
employment security, methods of handling griev- 
ances, living conditions, the nature of supervision, 
and the individual's age, health, and temperamental 
traits; (4) women are not as fearful of unemploy- 
ment as men, and are less eager for promotion, but 
are more resentful of criticism; (5) conditions of 
home life exert a significant influence upon employee 
efficiency and morale—H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


4830. Hemsath, M. E. Theory and practice of 
temperament testing. Person. J., 1939, 18, 3-12.— 
The Humm-Wadsworth temperament scale is given to 
applicants for employment at the bank. Young 
employees are also being retested each year up to 
chronological age 25 years. The test has been found 
valid and useful in avoiding troublesome employees. 
The conspicuous failures on collecting jobs all lacked 
the paranoid trait. In order to be a successful 
collection man, it seems important to be aware of 
the fact that others may take advantage of one.— 
M. B. Mitchell (Psychopathic Hospital, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa). 
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4831. Lucas, D. B., & Murphy, M. J. False 
identification of advertisements in recognition test; 
J. appl. Psychol., 1939, 23, 264-269.—The fal 
identification of advertisements which have po; 
before been published averages about 20% and 
ranges from a few to over 50%. Thus no general 
formula can be used to correct for false identification 
in recognition tests. In some cases false identifica. 
tion scores run higher than do the recognition scores 
of the same advertisements after they have bees 
published.—E. E. Ghiselli (Maryland). 


4832. Meyer, R. Reichsbahn und Werbung. 
(Railroads and publicity.) Industr. Psychotech. 
1939, 16, 89-96.—Although publicity for Germay 
railroads for many years lagged behind simila; 
developments in other countries, it is now progressing 
rapidly under specially developed bureaus. There 
are information offices for freight and passenger 
traffic. Visits are made to the homes of prospective 
customers; this individual publicity is the spearhead 
of the program. There are also radio programs 
many forms of printed advertising, and films and 
lantern slides. All of these forms of publicity are 
combined into a planned program under a standard. 
ized code of ethics.—J. G. Jenkins (Maryland). 


4833. Miinnich, K. Der Mensch als Unfall- 
ursache bei Flugzeugungliicken. (The human 
factor in airplane accidents.) Industr. Psychotech 
1939, 16, 1-7.—Analysis of 10 years’ flight statistics 
in the United States shows that human failure is 
responsible for more than half the accidents in non- 
commercial, non-military aviation. The data sug- 
gest the need of rigid selection to eliminate in advance 
the personally unfit, proper instruction and severe 
testing to check on personal knowledge and skill, and 
planned efforts to improve air judgment and reduce 
carelessness.—J. G. Jenkins (Maryland). 

4834. Pfanstiehl, C., & McAlpin, E. A. Aid for 
job seekers. Persor.. J., 1939, 18, 36-40.—A follow- 
up survey is reported of women tested and counselled 
at the Service Department of the Chicago Y.W.C.A 
—M. B. Mitchell (Psychopathic Hospital, State 
University of lowa). 

4835. Pigors, P., McKenney, L. C., & Armstrong, 
T. O. Social problems in labor relations. \«v 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1939. Pp. xxiii + 325. $3.00. 
—This book, introduced by Philip Cabot anc 
organized by Paul Pigors, is a compilation of case- 
history problems supplied by the two co-authors 
one of whom is director of industrial relations of an 
electrical manufacturing concern, and the other an 
employment manager in a rubber company. 4 
cases are reported; 9 of them are concerned with the 
problem of hiring, 7 with transfers, 5 with per 
sonality problems, 4 each with employee rating an¢ 
wage administration, 3 with discharge, 2 each wit) 
wage attachments, union-management co-operati nl 
and compensation for accidents, and 1 each wit! 
employee training, length of service, hidden pensio®, 
industrial safety, working conditions, suggestom 
from employees, and vacations. The cases illustrate 
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she types of problems with which a personnel man- 
yer is confronted daily. No solutions are sug- 
ested.—H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


4836. Schleip, W. Mitarbeit der Hitler-Jugend 
am Arbeitseinsatz der Jugendlichen. (Contribution 
‘the Hitler Youth to juvenile employment adjust- 
ment.) Industr. Psychotech., 1939, 16, 8-41.—‘‘The 
Hitler Youth Movement, viewed from a National 
Socialistic point of view, has a just claim to an active 
ofuence on the employment adjustment of youth.” 
\ Hitler Youth rating scale has been developed and 
validated, and this, together with other sources of 
information, is used in counseling with regard to 
employment. Items of high reliability and high 
ytility in vocational counseling are shown to include: 
behavior in the organization, regularity in service, 
subordination, leadership, interest in the Hitler 
Youth Movement, social relationships.—J. G. Jen- 
bins (Maryland). 

4837. Sheddan, B. R., & Witmer, L. R. Employ- 
ment tests for relief visitors. J. appl. Psychol., 1939, 
23, 270-279.—‘‘A battery of tests consisting of the 
Ohio State Psychological Test, the Moss Social 
Intelligence Test, the Thurstone Personality Sched- 
wie, and a Relief Attitudes Scale was found to have a 

rrelation of .72 with the job efficiency of 61 visitors 
as measured by their scores on a Test of Technical 
Information about their duties and by a Merit 
Ranking of their personal performance based upon 
the ratings of their superiors.” —E. E. Ghiselli (Mary- 
and). 

4838. Simoneit, M. Leitgedanken iiber die 
psychologische Untersuchung des Offizier-Nach- 
wuchses in der Wehrmacht. (Principles of the 
psychological study of the officer-recruit relationship 

1 the army.) Berlin: Bernard & Graefe, 1938. 
Wehrpsychol. Arb., No. 6.) Pp. 29.—The guiding 
principles are: practical knowledge of men together 
with scientific psychology, totalitarian considera- 
tions, nearness to life, observation of behavior dur- 
ing testing, and alertness to the possibilities of the 

mpensation principle. Judgment should be based 
naman’s real nature, not his value. During a long 

nversation as well as during hard physical labor, 
the facial expression and body movements are re- 

rded on a film. These are followed by technical 
and practical tasks, written exercises, reaction tests, 
and work which introduces the recruit to comrades or 
soldiers. Recruits usually have a false idea of the 
ineer's function, believing that it stands in special 
elation to nature, demands chiefly athletic, technical 

t military ability, and is inimical to school and 
teacher, as well as to the principle of representation. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

_ 4839. Strang, R. The technique of the interview. 

consult. Psychol., 1939, 3, 90-92.—P.S. de Q. 
‘adot (Simmons). 

_ 4840. Tiffin, J., & Greenly, R. J. Employee selec- 
ton tests for electrical fixture assemblers and radio 
assemblers. J. appl. Psychol., 1939, 23, 240-263.— 
‘ith female operators engaged in assembly, per- 
“rmance on a finger dexterity test was found to be 


PSYCHOLOGY 4836-4845 


related to job success in two kinds of assembly but 
not in a third; a hand precision test was related to 
all three, and an intelligence test to none. Vision 
tests could be used to pick out those workers who 
produced more than the average but did work of 
inferior quality. Using the four tests, a multiple 
correlation of .60 was obtained with ratings of 
efficiency.—E. E. Ghiselli (Maryland). 


4841. Tussing, L. Studying workers’ attitudes in 
industry. Sind. higher Educ., Purdue Univ., 1938, 
No. 34, 46-67.—This study involves two topics. 
The first is an audit of craftsmen’s work, reasons for 
being in the craft, and evaluation of company poli- 
cies. The information was secured by an opinion 
scale from 121 craftsmen. The second topic is a 
rating evaluation of the value of foremen’s confer- 
ences.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

4842. Wyatt, S., & Langdon, J. N. The machine 
and the worker. Rep. industr. Hith Res. Bd, 1938, 
No. 82. 


[See also abstracts 4597, 4690, 4705, 4862. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


4843. Abramson, J. Technique rationnelle de 
l’enseignement a la premiére année scolaire. (The 
rational technique of teaching in the first school year.) 
Groupement frang. Etud. Neuro-Psychopath. infant., 
1938, 1, No. 5, 93-97.—In order to combat lack of 
concentration, inability to observe, lack of skill in 
reproducing or imagining certain facts, the author 
discusses a series of exercises of which she has made 
practical use: the child is made to close his eyes and 
to fixate internally the object to be drawn and then 
to sketch its outlines; he is taught to classify objects; 
he makes sketches from models and from memory, 
etc. A brief outline is given of methods used in 
teaching arithmetic to retarded children and of the 
rational methods used in teaching paralyzed children. 
—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


4844. Allers, R. Heilerziehung bei Abwegigkeit 
des Charakters. (Therapeutic education in devia- 
tions of ciaracter.) Kéln: Benziger, 1938. Pp. 364. 
—The author discusses generally various medical 
facts, psychological theories, and religious beliefs; 
presents a conception of pedagogy based somewhat 
on the teachings of Jung and Adler; and denounces 
psychoanalytic theory—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

4845. Beaman, F. N. Progressive education for 
the mentally retarded child. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. 
Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 86-90.—The practices of the 
average special class today are widely separated 
from the principles of progressive education. If 
these classes are to meet the needs of living, there 
must be widespread revision of aims, curricula, and 
administrative organization. The greatest change 
must come within the teacher herself, for she must 
learn to see her pupils in relation to the problems and 
possibilities of his family and his community. Con- 
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structive education must be based on possibilities and 
not upon limitations. Two practical examples of 
curricular changes are cited—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 


4846. Beaudry, G. Comparaison de deux tech- 
niques d’enseignement. (Comparison of two teaching 
methods.) Amn. Ass. canad.-frang. Av. Sci., 1939, 
5, 118.—Abstract. 


4847. Bernreuter, R. G. Progressive education 
as it relates to the personality of the exceptional 
child. Proc. 4th Cong. Child Res. Clin., 1938, 56-60. 
—This is a report of an investigation of the effects of 
progressive methods in nursery school and various 
kinds of parental discipline on four aspects of per- 
sonality: sociability, ability to face reality, attrac- 
tiveness, and independence of the affection and 
attention of adults. It was found that the best 
disciplinary method consists in permitting the natu- 
ral consequences of the acts of the child to be the 
disciplinary agency when possible. A comparison 
of the personality ratings of children from two nurs- 
ery schools showed that children from the more 
progressive school rated higher in sociability, ability 
to face reality, and attractiveness, but were no more 
independent of adult affection than children from the 
less progressive school. The importance of this 


personality trait is emphasized.—M. Keller (Butler 
Hospital). 
4848. Binford, J. H. The function of the sub- 


normal class in city school systems. Proc. Amer. 
Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 78-81.—This 
describes the special class program in the schools of 
Richmond, Virginia—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati). 

4849. Boardman, C. W., & Patterson, D. Achieve- 
ment examination as a technique for selecting stu- 
dents in education. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 49, 586-588. 
——An evaluation after five years at the University of 
Minnesota indicated that neither a survey on the 
high school level in the student’s major field, nor a 
survey on the college level ir the same field, nor an 
examination covering the required education courses 
studied during the junior year, nor one aiming to 
measure knowledge and use of good English, had any 
significant predictive value in determining proba- 
bility of success in the senior year. ‘‘Scholastic 
performance during the first three years is the best 
single means so far tested for selecting students for 
admission to the senior year.”"—L. A. Averill 
(Worcester Teachers College). 


4850. Boulanger, T. L’équation personnelle du 
maitre dans la cotation des rédactions d’éléves. 
(The personal equation of the teacher in the marking 
of student papers.) Ann. Ass. canad-frang. Av. Sci., 
1938, 4, 120.—Abstract. 


4851. Boulanger, T. L’influence du sexe et de 
l’état de vie dans la cotation des rédactions d’éléves. 
(Differences in the marks given pupil papers by 
religious and lay teachers of both sexes.) Ann. Ass. 
canad.-frang. Av. Sci., 1939, 5, 125.—Abstract. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


4852. Boyce, E. R. Play in the infants’ schoo) 
London: Methuen, 1938. Pp. xiii + 188. 5s—The 
author describes the results of introducing foes 
discipline and play activity into an infants’ schoo) 
in a London slum. The school contained 300 chi). 
dren aged 3-714 years, many of them undernourished 
and mentally and physically retarded. The methods 
employed, and the mental and physical improve. 
ment of the children, are discussed in detai]— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


4853. Brownell, W. A. Learning as reorganizs- 
tion. Duke Univ. Res. Stud. Educ., 1939, No, 3 
Pp. x + 87 + xx. $1.00.—The validity of broade; 
theoretical principles regarding the nature and 
development of learning is involved in this study of 
the use of a learning aid or “crutch” (supplying a 
visible record of the process in the teaching of bor- 
rowing in subtraction). 419 third-grade pupils 
representing 16 classes composed 4 equivalent experi- 
mental sections, one of which was not instructed in 
the use of the crutch, while the other three were 
taught the device under different conditions. These 
were, respectively, requiring the use of the crutch 
throughout the experiment, denying its use after a 
limited time, and making its use optional after a 
certain period. Tests administered at different 
phases of the experiment indicated that the use of 
the crutch contributed significantly to accuracy 
response in the early stages of learning to borrow, 
with lessening effectiveness in the later stages 
This facilitation was manifested in regard to both 
borrowing and nonborrowing examples, and in the 
case of both bright and slow pupils. Rate of work 
was not impeded by the initial use of the crutch 
nor was any later handicap imposed where its use 
was discontinued.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's 
College). 


4854. Bryne, M. E. Program of education for 
mentally retarded children in a public school system. 
Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 116 
122.—The history of the special class movement in 
Minneapolis is reviewed briefly and something 
the philosophy underlying the education of retarded 
children presented. The activity program for these 
classes was formulated by teachers surveying the 
community for its contribution to their problem and 
by studying the individual child to discover ex- 
periences contributing to the development of per- 
sonality and to his economic security. A number 0! 
the activities are described—M. W. Kuense 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 


4855. Chein, T. An empirical study of verbal, 
numerical and spatial factors in mental organization. 
Psychol. Rec., 1939, 3, 71-94.—An analysis of th 
results of a battery of 14 tests given to 186 malt 
college students and of the scholastic records of !/° 
of these students showed that: (1) good and poor 
students in science and mathematics were sig”!"- 
cantly separated by verbal, numerical, and spat 
factors; (2) good and poor students selected on ‘" 
basis of total grades were significantly selected >) 
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verbal and numerical factors.—P.S. de Q. Cabot 
“4836. Chrysostome, F. Le probléme du langage 
en didactique. (The language problem in teaching.) 
Ann. Ass. canad.-frang. Av. Sct., 1939, 5, 120.— 


at 


Abstract. 


4857. Coleman, M. U. Remedial reading for 
special groups. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 


43, No. 2, 123-127.—This is a report “of the work 
ione in making diagnoses and in providing remedial 
instruction in reading for mentally retarded children 


includes a description of: the selection of children; 
jiagnostic methods used; organization of classes; 
dass procedures; specific cases and selected units of 
work, and conclusions specific and general.’’—WM. 
W. Kuensel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 

4858. Curoe, P. R. V. An experiment in enriching 
the active vocabularies of college seniors. Sch. & 
Soc., 1939, 49, 522-524.—When a control group of 
20 college seniors were checked against a practice 
group of 18 of their classmates who had had a 3- 
minute drill in the spelling, pronunciation, syllabifi- 
cation and use of commonly used words at each class 
meeting during a semester, it was found that the 
median of the control group was lower than the 
lowest score of the practice group and that the high- 
est score of the control group was below the lower 
wartile of the practice group.— L. A. Averill (Wor- 
cester Teachers College). 

4859. Eberhart, W. Evaluating the leisure read- 
ing of high-school pupils. Sch. Rev., 1939, 47, 257- 
69 


4860. Frutchey, F. P. Educational prevention, 
diagnosis, and remediation. Rev. educ. Res., 1938, 
8, 513-516.—Reviews the literature from July 1935 
to July 1938 under the following topics: clarification 
{ objectives, devices for gathering evidence, diag- 
nosis in reading, effect of diagnosis and remediation 
upon teachers. Bibliography.—M. Keller (Butler 
ni spital). 

4801. Fry, C. C. Mental hygiene and freshman 
counselling. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 268-276. 
—A description of the mental-hygiene service at 
‘ale University and how it functions. The students 
who come to the clinic either come voluntarily, are 
relerred by physicians in the health department, or 
are referred by parents or by members of the faculty 
‘the university who come into personal contact 
with them. The main sources of problems are 
scholastic difficulties and social, family, and sex 
adjustment. Case histories are given.—P. Brand 
New York City). 

4862. Geiger, H. E. Apprentices’ attitudes to- 
ward their training and the construction of a diag- 
hostic scale. Stud. higher Educ., Purdue Univ., 
738, No. 34, 23-45.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

4803. Hall, W. The effect of defined social 
stimulus material upon the stability of attitudes 
‘ward labor unions, capital punishment, social 
msurance, and negroes. Stud. higher Educ., Purdue 


PSYCHOLOGY 4856-4867 


Univ., 1938, No. 34, 7-19.—Measurements of atti- 
tudes on topics enumerated in the title were made on 
around 300 high school students according to the 
Remmers technique. Material designed to change at- 
titudes was presented, and measurements were made 
one day, two months, and six months later. It was 
found that a considerable amount of the attitude 
change persisted over the six months period.—C. 
M. Louttit (Indiana). 


4864. Hanna, J. V. A comparison of Cooperative 
Test scores and high school grades as measures for 
predicting achievement in college. J. appl. Psychol., 
1939, 23, 289-297.—Scores on the Cooperative En- 
glish Test and grades in high school English can be 
used equally well to predict success in college English. 
Cooperative Mathematics Test scores are decidedly 
better, and Cooperative French Test scores are 
somewhat better in predicting success in mathe- 
matics and French in college than are high school 
grades in those subjects. Intercorrelations among 
Cooperative Test scores, high school grades, and 
college grades show the test scores to be more unique 
as compared with grades.—E. E. Ghiselli (Mary- 
land). 


4865. Jastak, J. Understanding the non-reader. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 228-240.—Reading is a 
means of communicating ideas. To learn to read, an 
association between the sounds of spoken language 
and the symbols visually perceived must be estab- 
lished. Reading disability is primarily a deficiency 
of the mechanism. The average non-reader is de- 
fective also in spelling and handwriting, and is usually 
retarded in general language development; his 
vocabulary is limited, and he has poor directional 
orientation and poor memory. All non-readers 
make two distinct types of errors, the “‘hodotropic’”’ 
(errors of defective mechanics), and a tendency to 
supplement the text. Several theories of reading 
difficulties are given and explained. Methods of 
instruction in reading should be subordinated to 
individual assistance and a wholesome relationship 
between pupil and teacher—P. Brand (New York 
City). 

4866. Johnstone, E. L. Training activities for 
mental defectives of the lower mental grades. Proc. 
Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 109-115.— 
The Woodbine Colony, which cares for over 600 
males of low-grade intelligence, has a clearly defined 
training program. The median age of its children 
is 18 years and their median mental age is 2 years 
and 2 months. Nearly every phase of institutional 
life is looked upon as having training possibilities. 
Class work is described which has to do with (1) 
the development and co-ordination of motor and 
physiological functions, (2) the teaching of diver- 
sional and recreational activities, and (3) hand work. 
Training has been found to increase both the happi- 
ness and the well-being of these children. —M. W. 
Kuenzel (Children's Home, Cincinnati). 


4867. Kroh, O. Die Psychologie im Dienste 
vilkischer Erziehung. (Psychology in the service 
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of folk education.) Dtsch. Ersieher, 1938, H. 17, 
438-441; Arb. psychol. Inst. Univ. Miinch., 1938, 9. 

4868. Lauzon, C. Problémes de la radio scolaire 
dans la province de Québec. (Problems of school 
broadcasting in the province of Quebec.) Ann. 
Ass. canad.-frang. Av. Sct., 1939, 5, 120.—Abstract. 


4869. Léo, F. Adaptation a la Belgique des 
premiers tests de lecture de A. I. Gates. (An 
adaptation for Belgium of the Gates primary reading 
tests.) Ann. Ass. canad.-frang. Av. Sci., 1938, 4, 125. 
—Abstract. 

4870. Léo, F. En corrigeant des tests de lecture. 
(The scoring of reading tests.) Amn. Ass. canad.- 
frang. Av. Sct., 1939, 5, 124—-125.—Abstract. 

4871. Lindquist, E. F., & Courtis, S. A. The 
educational measurement movement in perspective. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1938, 8, 542-550.—The literature 
appearing from July 1935 to July 1938 is discussed 
under the following headings: developments in 
educational measurement: guidance, comparable 
scores and norms, measuring intangible outcomes; 
current criticisms of educational measurement; past 
and present trends in educational measurement: 
background, standardization, fundamental laws, 
dependence on deductive reasoning, measurement 
by observational rating, longitudinal studies. Bibli- 
ography.—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 

4872. Malherbe, E.G. Whither matric. S. Afr. 
J. Sci., 1939, 35, 126-153.—Out of 6500 pupils in 


the last year of European high schools in South 
Africa 5000 pass matriculation and of these 1600 


enter the university. The requirements of the uni- 
versity dominate the high schools, which are con- 
ducted largely in the interests of the small minority 
who go to the university. The matriculation has 
low validity as a stock-taking examination and as a 
prognosis of university success. A study of the school 
and college careers of 7080 students who went to 
the university over a period of 6 years revealed that 
3185 had failed their first year. The matriculation 
examination has low reliability. The results over 20 
years show variation in the number of failures un- 
warranted by the relative homogeneity of the 
numbers examined from year to year. It is suggested 
that the examination should more and more take the 
form of the objective test and reduce long, essay-type 
answers. It is moreover suggested (1) that students 
be admitted to the university on the recommendation 
of the headmaster and an intelligence test, (2) that 
at the end of the first year, which consists of 4 
general, compulsory courses in the humanities, 
social sciences, biological sciences, and physical 
sciences, students be subjected to a comprehensive 
examination, which will decide whether they may 
be admitted to the 3-year degree course. This 
throws the onus of selecting students for university 
study where it belongs, viz., on the university. 
Guiding students is more important than examining 
them. Examinations are a means to an end and not 
an end in themselves.—E. G. Malherbe (Pretoria). 


4873. Martens, E. H. Some problems concerned 
with educational programs in residential schools. 
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Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 128-134 
—FEducational programs in residential schools an¢ 
institutions for the feeble-minded and epileptic yar, 
widely. The author takes stock of achievements anc 
problems in an effort to move toward more constry. 
tive results in this field. Attention is called to severa) 
administrative problems warranting the considera. 
tion of those engaged in caring for and teaching 
these children. Problems outlined deal with defn, 
tion of school work, percent and character of popula. 
tion to be enrolled in school work, number of pupils 
per teacher, qualifications of teachers, the schoo! 
program, evaluation of instruction, and the relation 
of residential schools to state educational programs 
—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati 


4874. Martin, J. Etude analytique des défail- 
lances orthographiques chez les éléves de 6e et de 8e 
année. (An analytic study of spelling errors 
pupils in the 6th and 8th grades.) Ann. Ass. canad.. 
frang. Av. Sci., 1939, 5, 121.—Abstract. 

4875. Martin, J. C. Remarques sur le voca- 
bulaire compris des enfants de douze ans. (Re. 
marks on the comprehension vocabulary of 12-year 
olds.) Ann. Ass. canad.-frang. Av. Sci., 1939, §, 
124.—Abstract. 

4876. Mathias, F. Etude des différences entre 
les deux sexes pour les mathématiques. (A stud) 
of sex differences in mathematics.) Ann. A 
canad.-frang. Av. Sct., 1939, 5, 121.—Abstract 

4877. May, M. A. Ten tests of measurement. 
Educ. Rec., 1939, 20, 200—220. 

4878. McCloy, C. H. Tests and measurements in 
health and physical education. New York: Crofts 
1939. Pp. 412. $3.00. 

4879. Meyer, G. The choice of questions on 
essay examinations. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 
161-171.—Members of a class in abnormal psych- 
ology (N = 198) and a class in general psycholog 
(N = 103) were given a 5-question essay examina 
tion on which they were asked to write on 4 ol the 
5 questions, and to indicate the order of excellenc 
of their answers; then to answer the fifth questio’ 
with the understanding that this answer would be 
counted instead of their poorest one if it would rais 
their total score. It was found that 40% (abnormal 
and 46% (general) made higher total scores wien 
the answer which they had omitted was counted 
place of the poorest of their four choices. “In th 
light of this evidence it is suggested that unless th 
various questions are weighted in some suitab 
fashion the choice form of essay examination 0 
discontinued.”"—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 

4880. Miller, J. C., & Pelletier, A. Dix années 
d’activités médico-pédagogiques. (Ten years 
activity in therapeutic education.) Ann. 4 
canad.-frang. Av. Sci., 1939, 5, 122.—Abstract 

4881. Miller, J. C., Pelletier, A., & LaPierre, A. 
Les bases scientifiques de l’enseignement * 
anormaux. (The scientific bases of special educa 
tion.) Ann. Ass. canad.-frang. Av. Sci., 199%, 5, 
122-123.—Abstract. 
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4882 Mureell, J. L. Educational psychology. 
‘ow York: Norton, 1939. Pp. xi + 324. $2.35.— 
\n elementary textbook in educational psychology 
aaa on the thesis that “mental life must be 
aderstood as a dynamic process of interaction 

etween the individual and his environment.” A 

aydied effort to avoid controversial systematic 

isputes is manifest throughout, and the topics 

reated are developed in the light of commonly 

xccepted psychological thought. ‘‘The fact is that 

many of the seemingly acute differences between 

ding psychologists are apparent rather than real. 

It is rather a relief to feel that one can honestly 

{a great deal in these current controversies and 

ask what we really know about the processes 

mental life, and what our knowledge suggests 

the proper conduct of education. This will 

» mode of approach maintained in the present 

The content is somewhat less inclusive than 

t usually found in the older texts, yet it exhibits a 

| selection of topics as determined by surveys 

e most commonly considered problems in first 

rses in educational psychology. Chapters con- 

heredity and environment, intelligence and its 

easurement, individual differences, mental growth 
development, learning, transfer of training, the 

entre setting of mental development, and the 
study lynamics of learning and growth. Appended to each 
ipter are suggested additional readings, projects 
research and experimentation, and questions for 

scussion.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s Col- 


x 


4883. Mursell, J. L. The psychology of secon- 

dary-school teaching. (Rev. ed.) New York: 

Norton, 1939. Pp. 456+ xiii. $2.75—An en- 

ged revision of the 1932 edition, representing a 

tional presentation of the application of psychol- 

to a teacher’s primary tasks: the processes of 

ruction and guidance, the setting of standards, 

1 the control of behavior. Comprehensive bibli- 

graphies and discussion problems are cited for each 
(16 chapters.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


4884. Paré, B. Attitude des éléves vis-a-vis de 
lenseignement du francais. (The attitude of stu- 
lents toward the teaching of French.) Amn. Ass. 
mad.-frang. Av. Sci., 1938, 4, 122.—Abstract. 


4885. Petty, M. C. An experimental study of 
certain factors influencing reading readiness. J. 
educ. Ps 1939, 30, 215-230.—Each of 102 low 

grade subjects were given 5 tests. These were 

the he Herring revision of the Binet, Peck and Manuel's 
ion-language prediction test, a drawing test, Lee- 
ark reading readiness test, a test of susceptibility 
toillusions, and a test of eidetic i imagery. Among the 
nclusi sions were: chronological age is unimportant 

‘hen all members of the group are at least 6 years 
oid; mental age and reading marks correlated .52; 
he prediction test correlated .48 with reading marks; 
det tic imagery appears to be a factor in reading 

readiness. Bibliography of 60 titles—R. M. Bel- 

Maryland). 
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4886. Pilcher, E. Adjustment of the abnormal 
normal. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 
2, 152-160.—Teachers are warned not to label as 
feeble-minded children who are maladjusted. Rather 
they should find out, with the help of specialists, 
whether the trouble is due to physical, emotional, 
intellectual, or environmental factors. A remedial 
program based on these findings should then be 
formulated for each child —M. W. Kuenzel (Chil- 
dren’s Home, Cincinnati). 


4887. Reed, H. B. Psychology and teaching of 
secondary school subjects. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1939. Pp. xviii + 684. $3.25—The purpose 
of this book is to apply the principles found in the 
study of psychology and education to the teaching 
of secondary school subjects. The author discusses 
the teaching of the various secondary school subjects 
under four principles: (1) organization or the percep- 
tion of meaning, (2) practice, (3) individual differ- 
ences, and (4) motivation. The first five chapters 
deal with the teaching of English composition and 
approach the problem from the four principles listed 
above; the next three chapters deal with English 
literature. Chapters 9, 10, and 11 consider the 
problems of teaching foreign language. The teaching 
of typewriting is discussed in chapters 12 and 13. 
Chapters 14, 15, 16 and 17 are devoted to the studies 
and methods of approach in the social studies. The 
next four chapters are devoted to mathematics and 
the last four to science. Throughout the book the 


author summarizes psychological and educational 
literature on learning and the teaching of the various 


subjects. References are given at the end of each 
chapter.—S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee). 


4888. Remmers, H. H. An experiment on the 
retention of attitudes as changed by instructional 
materials. Stud. higher Educ., Purdue Univ., 1938, 
No. 34, 20-22.—One year following experimental 
attempt to change student attitudes on certain prob- 
lems in agriculture the same scale was presented. 
The results indicated that the change in group 
attitudes resulting from about 15 minutes of instruc- 
tion showed a notable tendency to survive after one 
year.—C. M. Louttst (Indiana). 


4889. Remmers, H. H., & Whisler, L. D. The 
effects of a guidance program on vocational attitudes. 
Stud. higher Educ., Purdue Univ., 1938, No. 34, 68—- 
82.—Original and post-instructional attitudes to- 
ward common vocations were measured in a group 
of 140 high school students. The vocational guid- 
ance program resulted in more realistic attitudes 
toward farming and homemaking, but did not affect 
the over-valuation of aviation and secretarial work. 

M. Louttit (Indiana). 


4890. Rodger, A. A Borstal experiment in voca- 
tional guidance. Rep. industr. Hith Res. Bd, 1937, 
No. 78. Pp. 50. 9d.—This is the account of an 
experiment conducted in Borstal institutions for 
delinquent boys in England to determine the useful- 
ness of psychological tests in vocational guidance and 
in assigning boys to suitable work. The work of 
70% ot the boys assigned by the vocational advisor 
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on the basis of tests was graded as satisfactory. Only 
46% of the boys assigned by the ordinary methods 
did satisfactory work.—(Child. Develpm. Abstr. XI: 
1808). 

4891. Rowlett, E. Special classes in Richmond. 
Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 82-85.— 
M. W. Kuenszel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 


4892. Sangren, P. V. Studies of educational 
achievement. Rev. educ. Res., 1938, 8, 497-512.— 
A review of the literature from July 1935 to July 
1938 under the following headings: dependence upon 
validity of measurements; evaluation of achieve- 
ment tests; studies of general achievement; predic- 
tion of school success; achievement in reading; 
achievement in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry; 
achievement in English; achievement in foreign 
language; measurement of spelling ability; growth in 
handwriting; achievement in science; achievement in 
social studies; musical ability and achievement; 
teaching conditions and achievement. Bibliography. 
—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 

4893. Scates, D. E. The improvement of class- 
room testing. Rev. educ. Res., 1938, 8, 523-536.— 
A review of the literature appearing from July 1935 
to July 1938. Topical headings are as follows: 


changes in teaching and testing, lessening emphasis 
upon general standards, putting our knowledge of 
individual differences to work, adjusting the learning 
load, codified statements of testing purposes, relation 
of testing to teaching, review of purposes of class- 


room testing, broadened conceptions of educational 
objectives, examples of newer measuring instru- 
ments, evaluation in the eight year study, testing at 
the college level. Bibliography.—M. Keller (Butler 
Hospital). 

4894. Scates, D. E. Recent literature on testing. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1938, 8, 551-553.—A review of recent 
literature (July 1935 to July 1938). Topical head- 
ings are as follows: bibliographies of tests, bibli- 
ographies and digests of achievement test literature, 
literature on intelligence and personality measure- 
ment, textbooks dealing with achievement testing, 
literature on statistical methods in test construction, 
statistics in test development and interpretation.— 
M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 

4895. Shea, A. L., & Hertz, H.R. An experiment 
in measuring the effect of group instruction for foster 
parents. J. appl. Psychol., 1939, 23, 298-305.— 
50 foster mothers who had attended lectures on child 
care and training were matched with 50 others in 
educational attainment, occupation of the husband, 
and sociality. Since the scores of the two groups on a 
test of attitudes toward child conduct were in- 
significantly different, serious doubt is raised as to 
the educational value of foster-parent education 
programs whose lectures cover a diversity of topics. 
—E. E. Ghiselli (Maryland). 

4896. Sisson, E. D. The causes of slow reading: 
an analysis. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 206—-214.— 
Review of the literature (51 titles) suggested the 
following as significant determiners of individual 
differences in reading ability: intelligence, or the 
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ability to comprehend the written word; perceptual 
span or word perception; quality-quantity factor, o, 
the set of attitudinal and conative determiners of 
the kind and amount of product or by-product of 
the reading; peripheral visual factors; and ocular 
reaction time and eye-movement time. The last tw, 
are relatively unimportant.—R. M. Bellows (Mary. 
land). 


4897. Thompson, W. H., & Edwards, F. M. The 
reliability of teachers’ reports about subnorm, 
children sent to the Child Study Bureau. ?,», 
Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 43, No. 2, 98-104~— 
This study indicates that the blank used by teachers 
of special or ungraded classes when referring pupils 
to the examining clinic yields valuable information 
to the clinical worker in regard to school performance, 
economic status, attitude toward school, adjustment 
to other children, behavior difficulties, and parents 
attitudes, but reports are unreliable in estimating 
health of children—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati). 


4898. Urbain-Marie, F. Illogisme de certaines 
dictées. (The illogicality of certain dictation 
exercises.) Ann. Ass. canad.-frang. Av. Sci., 1939, 
5, 123.—Abstract. 


4899. Urbain-Marie, F. Recherches sur le voca- 
bulaire écrit. (Studies on written vocabulary 
Ann. Ass. canad.-frang. Av. Sct., 1939, 5, 123— 
Abstract. 


4900. Van Allyn, K., & others. The key to voca- 
tional guidance and occupational placement. Lo 
Angeles: Nat. Inst. Voc. Res., 1938. $3.00.—The 
use of this key involves first the determination of the 
three most dominant interests of the individual 
on the basis of scholastic records, achievement 
tests, outside activities, personal interviews, etc. 
These dominant interests are represented by symbols 
and referred to the key, which reveals the occups- 
tional possibilities of the individual as determined 
by the particular combination of interests which he 
possesses. ‘“‘This comprehensive ‘Classification 0! 
Occupations’ covers every established field of work 
It is so arranged that occupations having the same 
or similar requirements are quickly located; the 
slightest variations of skills and requirements are 
easily recognized.”-—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


4901. Van Allyn, K., & others. Van Allyn aptitude 
schedule. Los Angeles: Nat. Inst. Voc. Res., 195°. 
$1.10 per pkg. of 25.—This includes the classification 
of dominant interests designed to accompany te 
Key to Vocational Guidance and Occupational 
Placement.—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


4902. Vinette, R. Degré de l’oubli durant les 
vacances. (The amount of forgetting during vac 
tions.) Amn. Ass. canad.-franc. Av. Sci., 1938, 4 
122.—Abstract. 

4903. Webb, L. W., & Shotwell, A.R.M. Testing 
in the elementary school. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1939. Pp. 407 + xix. $2.75.—A reviseé 
edition of the authors’ Standard Tests in the Eleme™ 
tary School. Written primarily for elementa'y 
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<hool teachers and students, the present book is 
concerned with standard educational tests measuring 
intelligence and achievement, with a chapter as- 
jgned to a discussion of tests for each of the following 
wbiects: reading, arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, 
anguage, geography, history and civics, science, 
ausic and art. Non-standardized classroom tests 
sre discussed separately and another chapter deals 
yith an interpretation of test results —P.S. de Q. 
abot (Simmons). 

4004. Weidemann, C. C. The essay type test. 
Reo. educ. Res., 1938, 8, 517-522.—The literature 
from July 1935 to July 1938 is reviewed under the 
ollowing headings: limitations of the essay test, 
values of the essay test, comparison of mental 
lynctions measured, suggestions for improving the 
essay test, scoring the essay test. Bibliography.— 
\. Keller (Butler Hospital). 

4905. Werner, H., & Strauss, A. Approaches to a 
functional analysis of mentally handicapped problem 
children with illustrations in the field of arithmetic 
disability. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1938, 43, 
No. 2, 105-108.—To demonstrate the method of 


i functional analysis in its application to cases of 


arithmetic disability two cases are cited. In the 
frst, there appeared to be a linkage among the boy’s 
impairment in differentiation of the fingers, his 
disability in comprehending spatial relations, and 
his arithmetic disability. In the second, a boy did 
vell on the tests mentioned above, but his perform- 
ance was very low on visual tests when patterns made 
up of discrete elements were presented. He was 
unable to keep in mind simultaneously several 
aspects of a visual object. This disability was 
found to be limited to the optical field and did 
not extend to auditory or tactual-kinesthetic fields. 
The conclusion is reached that ‘‘the results of func- 
tonal analysis, rather than the data from achieve- 
ment tests, should serve as a guide for remedial 
work. The methods, techniques and materials for 
training must be chosen for their adequacy in rela- 
tion to the functional impairment.”"—M. W. 
Awenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 


(See also abstracts 4432, 4662, 4697, 4722, 4723, 
4735, 4741, 4743, 4748, 4769, 4785, 4826, 4933, 
4937, 4947, ] 


MENTAL TESTS 


1906. Chrysostome, F. Remarques sur l’échelle 
tt vocabulaire des test Stanford-Binet (traduction 


du docteur de Bellefeuille). (Remarks on the 
Weabulary scale of the Bellefeuille translation of the 
‘anford- Binet.) Ann, Ass. canad.-frang. Av. Sci., 
38, 4, 122-123.—Abstract. 


ed Chrysostome, F. Considérations sur 1’- 
_ Stanford-Binet telle que traduite par le 
‘eur de Bellefeuille. (Considerations on the 
‘llefeuille translation of the Stanford-Binet scale.) 


ow Ass. canad.-frang. Av. Sci., 1938, 4, 123.— 
Adstract, 
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4908. Chrysostome, F. Le test II de complétion 
d’images du docteur W. Healy. (The Healy picture 
completion test II.) Amn. Ass. canad.-frang. Av. 
Sci., 1938, 4, 124.—Abstract. 

4909. Chrysostome, F. L’épreuve de Dounaiev- 
ski. (The Dounaievski test.) Ann. Ass. canad.- 
frang. Av. Sci., 1939, 5, 119-120. 

4910. Cureton, E. E. Note on the validity of the 
American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination. J. appl. Psychol., 1939, 23, 306-307.— 
It has often been suggested that the opposites sub- 
test of the American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion would have a higher validity than the total 
battery if it were lengthened sufficiently and applied 
without a time limit. An opposites test meeting 
these conditions was constructed and was found to 
correlate only .433 with scholarship, whereas the 
American Council test correlated .504.—E. E. 
Ghiselli (Maryland). 

4911. Frutchey, F. P. Developments in test 
scoring and analysis. Rev. educ. Res., 1938, 8, 
537-541.—The literature from July 1935 to July 
1938 is reviewed under the following headings: 
devices for identifying correct responses, the Inter- 
national test scoring machine, the cost of scoring, 
ebjections to scoring machines, various scoring 
studies, statistical analysis of test scores, interpreta- 
tion of test scores. Bibliography —M. Keller 
(Butler Hospital). 


4912. Harriman, P. L. Irregularity of successes 
on the 1937 Stanford Revision. J. consult. Psychol., 
1939, 3, 83-85.—One of the few points of agreement 
between the 1916 and 1937 revisions is the fact that 
the vocabulary test is the best single criterion for 
estimating the level of success in the whole scale. 
The test items at the XII year-level appear to be 
inadequately graded in difficulty in the 1937 re- 
vision.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

4913. Humm, D. G., Storment, R. C., & Iorns, 
M. E. Combination scores for the Humm-Wads- 
worth temperament scale. J. Psychol., 1939, 7, 227- 
253.—Regression equations were set up in order to 
obtain combinations of scores which would counter- 
act the tendency of the components of the scale 
to vary unduly with the ‘‘no-count”’ (high proportion 
of no responses). Such scores have shown a high 
corrective value for the tendency when tried with a 
group of individuals well known to the authors. 
The new scoring method—that of combination- 
scoring—is offered for users of the scale—J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 

4914. Martin, J. Etude de l’étalonnage du test 
collectif d’intelligence générale de Ballard. (A study 
of the scaling of the Ballard group test of general 
intelligence.) Ann. Ass. canad.-frang. Av. Sci., 
1938, 4, 121.—Abstract. 

4915. Martin, J. Les aspects de l’intelligence 
mesurée par le test de M. Lahy. (The aspects of 
intelligence measured by the Lahy test.) Ann. Ass. 
canad.-frang. Av. Sct., 1938, 4, 121.—Abstract. 

4916. Martin, J. Etude de la validité des items 
qui composent le test de M. Lahy. (A study of the 





4917-4926 


validity of the items of the Lahy test.) Amn. Ass. 
canad.-frang. Av. Sct., 1938, 4, 121-122.—Abstract. 


4917. Porteus,S. D. The validity of the Porteus 
maze test. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 172—178.— 
The Porteus maze tests were alleged in 1920 “to 
evaluate socially valuable characteristics not fully 
tested by the Binet,"’ such as planning capacity and 
adaptability to new situations. Brill reported in 
1937 that 50 maladjusted (delinquent) boys scored 
higher, on the average, than the well-adjusted. 
Porteus substantiates his earlier statement by citing 
many investigations, and by reporting a study of 
delinquents and a study of 2 groups of defectives. 
Of the 100 delinquents, 30% tested below a test 
quotient of 70 with the maze, and 29% tested below 
with the Binet. The 65 mental defectives were 
rated as to how well they could adapt themselves 
to society, and ratings were correlated with Binet 
performance and with maze performance. Rank 
order correlations were .57 for the Binet and .77 for 
the maze.—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


4918. Sindon, G. Le test de dessin de Good- 
enough. (The Goodenough drawing test.) Ann. 
Ass. canad.-frang. Av. Sct., 1938, 4, 125.—Abstract. 


4919. Vernon, P. E. The revised Stanford-Binet 
test. Jn Usill, H. V., Year book of education, vol. 6. 
London: University of London ‘Institute of Educa- 
tion, 1937. 
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CHILDHOOD AND 


4920. Anderson, J. E. The development of social 


behavior. Amer. J. Sociol., 1939, 44, 839-857.— 
The results of typical studies of social behavior in 
research on child development are summarized 
under four heads: (1) social organization; (2) social 
attachments; (3) motivation within the group; (4) 
differentiation of function within the group. The 
factors conditioning social behavior are found in: 
the example set by elders and contemporaries; 
social learning, which selects from a base of fluid 
relationships certain patterns for fixation and 
permanence, and in which the direct observation of 
the effects of the various techniques is significant; 
the quantity of social experience the environment 
permits; the availability of equipment that facilitates 
social relations; and the amount of participation in 
social activities outside the schoolroom. Recent 
studies suggest that under experimental conditions 
social behavior can be greatly modified and can offer 
a fruitful line of inquiry. Bibliography (47 titles). 
—D. L. Glick (Brown). 


4921. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. La reconnaissance 
chez les enfants et les adolescents. (Gratitude in 
children and adolescents.) Arch. belges Sci. Educ., 
1937, 3, No. 1, 13-27.—Gratitude is a feeling of a 
complex nature, the elements of which are joy ex- 
perienced for the service rendered, friendliness 
toward the benefactor, the tendency to express 
thanks and to try to return a similar favor. The 
author studied 1059 children varying in age from 7 
to 15 years; they were asked what recompense they 
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would give for the fulfillment of their greatest desire 
Gratitude might be expressed in any of four ways: hy 
suitable words, by a gift, by a tendency to unite with 
the donor in a spiritual bond, and by a tendency 
react appropriately to the desire-project —(Courtes, 
Année psychol.). 

4922. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Quelques ob. 
servations sur la peur chez les enfants. (Son 
observations on fear in children.) Arch. belges S¢j 
Educ., 1937, 3, No. 1, 41-47.—Fear appears in aj) 
children, but it develops particularly where it finds 
fertile soil—motor debility, excessive affectivity, and 
exaggerated imagination—(Courtesy Année sy. 
chol.). _ 

4923. Bender, L. Behavior problems in negro 
children. Psychiatry, 1939, 2, 213-228.—Of 700 
children observed during the past 15 years by the 
Psychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital, 110 
were negroes; more than half of these were seen dur. 
ing the past three years, a rate of increase duplicated 
in other children’s agencies. The author then cites 
various sociological, medical, and _ psychological 
studies bearing upon negro questions, and gives a 
qualitative report of the Bellevue physical, psycho- 
metric, and mental examinations and of the case 
history material obtained on these children. Sum- 
marizing statements are: there are no essential dif- 
ferences between the white and negro races in mental 
and nervous disease, including mental deficiency and 
syphilis; a proportionately greater number 
negroes require public care; poor physical conditions 
sexual delinquency, and similar problems are trace- 
able to the socio-economic background; the greater 
variation in cranial contours in negroes does not seem 
to be associated with changes in brain functions 
specific behavior reaction patterns occur in negr 
children, particularly blocking, mutism, catalepsy, 
negativism, and sleepiness, apparently in direct 
response to emotional conflicts and difficult situa- 
tions; racial conflicts find ready expression among 
negro children; asocial or neurotic behavior problen 
arise from special family situations and from a 
combination of warm human relationships and poor! 
crystallized family constellations.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

4924. Bertrand, F. Le vocabulaire chez |’enfant. 
(The child’s vocabulary.) Ann. Ass. canad.-from 
Av. Sct., 1939, 5, 118-119.—Abstract. 


4925. Chrysostome, F. La notion de relation 
chez l’enfant. (The child's concept of relations 
Ann. Ass. canad.-frang. Av. Sci., 1938, 4, 125—- 
Abstract. 

4926. Decroly, O., Jadot-Decroly, J., & Seger 
J. E. L’exploration du langage de |’enfant. Eprev- 
ves de compréhension, d’imitation et d’expressi0?. 
(Exploration of the language of the child. Tests © 
comprehension, of imitation, and of expression 
Uccle: Centre national d’ Education, 1937. Pp. }°°. 
—This contribution was begun before the deat! 
the senior author, and completed by the two © 
laborators. The study elaborates an instrume” 
by which the level of verbal development of the ci! 
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an be determined. It consists of a series of tests, 
ioerowed from various sources, all fully explained, 
“~ suggestions as to technique, and data on the 
ling. Bibliography.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4927. Despert, J. L. Emotional problems in 
children. Utica, New York: State Hospitals Press, 
1938. Pp. 128.—This book constitutes an effort 

describe, evaluate, and contribute to the various 
methods of psychotherapy for children used at the 
New York Psychiatric. Institute. Attention is 
jirected to routine examinations on admission, 
which include physical, psychiatric, and psycho- 
metric studies. Stress is placed on the physician's 
ttitude and the need of representing a good parent- 
wrrogate, and attention is directed to the various 
advantages and disadvantages encountered in the 
handling of the children and their parents. Case 
records are given in part, to illustrate particular 

ethods of approach, and among these are the 
lirected fantasy,”’ based on the child’s elaboration 

fa story told him; the “knife method’’ by which a 
hild can manufacture his own plastic material with 
and a knife; the “drawing method,” of 
secial value in various types of cases; and the 
colle tive fantasy” of children engaged in [ree play. 

ighout the book the author stresses the need to 
vary methods according to the type of child and to 

id the degeneration of the method employed into 
a stereotyped activity—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

4928. Doellerdt, M. Die Fortentwicklung von 
100 lebend aus der Klinik entlassenen Friihgeburten 
bei vorwiegender Beachtung ihrer geistigen Fiahig- 
keiten. (The further development of 100 premature 
babies living when discharged from the clinic, with 
special attention to their mental abilities.) Jena: 
Neuenhahn, 1939. Pp. 40. 


4929. Edelston, H. The analysis and treatment of 
acase of neurotic conduct disorder in a young child 
ilustrating the value and use of drawing in child 
guidance technique. J. ment. Sci., 1939, 85, 522- 
447—The clinical history, treatment, and progress of 
a 7-year-old child who was a decided behavior 

blem are discussed. The child and her surround- 
ings were studied, with special attention to drawings 
which she made and their relation to her fantasies 
and to the situations which were contributing to her 
aiihculties—D, G. Ryans (William Woods College). 

4930. Exarchopulos, N. [Psychological differ- 
énces in children and their diagnosis.) [Péddag. 
Biich.], Athens, 1932, 3, Part I. Pp. 512.—The 
frst part of this volume is devoted to a discussion 
ol individuality, its nature, conditions of origin, and 
dla A second section considers the problem 
i intellectual differences in children, and includes 
4 critical discussion of the methods employed in 
testing intelligence. The main body of the book is an 
*xposition of the author’s test scale for measuring 
critical ability, fantasy, abstraction ability, and 
“ape intelligence. The results of administering 

*s¢ tests to a large number of school children are 

Presented. These include the distribution of intelli- 
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agnosis. 


ADOLESCENCE 4927-4935 


gence scores; intelligence differences between children 
of different sexes, and of different social status; the 
relation of education to intelligence. Finally there is 


a critical discussion of other methods of testing in- 
telligence, such as systematic observation, the psy- 
the psychogram.—R. M. 


chological profile, and 


Gagné (Brown). 


4931. Fedder, R. The teen-age girl. Under- 
standing the Child, 1939, 8, No. 2, 11-15.—S. W. 
Kirk (Milwaukee Teachers College). 

4932. Gesell, A. The appraisal of mental growth 
careers. J. consult. Psychol., 1939, 3, 73-75.—A 
high degree of consistency in the trends of early and 
late mental growth over a 10-year period beginning 
in infancy has been demonstrated by an examination 
of mental growth curves of 33 infants and young 
children. Estimates of the mental growth of normal, 
subnormal, and superior children predicted on the 
bases of early behavior symptoms were remarkably 
accurate. Practically ‘‘every case of primary feeble- 
mindedness can be diagnosed in the first year of 
life.” Portrait of author —P.S. de Q. Cabot (Sim- 
mons). 


4933. Good, C. V. Research methods and 
problems of exceptional children. J. except. Child, 
1939, 5, 203-208.—There are only a few masters’ and 
doctors’ theses in education dealing with child 
deviates, and the need for a wider attack upon this 
problem is considerable. Heretofore the range of 
study in this field has been restricted chiefly to 
problems of the mentally and physically handi- 
capped; in the future it should include the socially, 
morally, or emotionally maladjusted; those who 
perform below their level of learning capacity; and 
those whose latent talents and aptitudes are never 
given expression because of inadequate stimulation. 
Problems of educational diagnosis and adjustment 
are suggested.— L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
College). 


4934. Goodenough, F. L. A comment on Robert 
L. Thorndike’s ‘“‘Note on IQ changes in foster home 
children, by Emmett L. Schott.”” J. appl. Psychol., 
1939, 23, 308-309.—In Schott’s study (J. appl. 
Psychol., 1937, 21, 107-112) the gains in IQ of 
children in foster homes may be attributed either to 
the new environment or to the fact that the initial 
test was given under the emotional conditions in- 
volved in the breaking up of the children’s own 
homes.—E. E. Ghiselli (Maryland). 


4935. Grégoire, A. L’apprentissage du langage. 
Les deux premiéres années. (The learning of 
language. The first two years.) Paris: Droz, 1937. 
Pp. 288.—The writer has gathered together very 
completely all possible data on the earliest manifesta- 
tions of language in his two children. He freely 
criticizes the statements of psychologists (particu- 
larly the Sterns) concerning the first stages of in- 
fantile language. His chief notion concerns the ini- 
tial vocal sounds, which emanate from the need for 
general activity and constitute in some way reflex 
reactions, physiologically determined, and probably 





4936-4947 


universal. Characteristics of many languages are 
observed; these, the author believes, are not due to 
hereditary memory (Van Ginneken). From the 
profuse variety of sounds originally produced, only 
those survive which are of value in the imitation 
of the language of those individuals who come in 
contact with the infant. Repetition of syllables 
cannot be attributed to inertia; rather, it results from 
the overflow of energy which excites the particular 
feeling in the child.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4936. MacCalman, D.R. The present status and 
functions of the child guidance movement in Great 
Britain, and its possible future developments. J. 
ment. Sci., 1939, 85, 505-521.—The paper is con- 
cerned mainly with the administrative side of child 
guidance. The history of the movement is traced 
briefly. Three types of clinics are noted: the 
independent voluntary clinic, the hospital clinic, and 
the clinic controlled by an educational authority. 
Services and personnel problems are considered. 
Discussion of the paper follows—D. G. Ryans 
(William Woods College). 


4937. McKown, H. C. The importance of extra- 
curricular activities to the adolescent. Under- 
standing the Child, 1939, 8, No. 2, 16-20.—S. W. 
Kirk (Milwaukee Teachers College). 


4938. Miiller-Freienfels, R. Barndomens och 
ungdomens psykologi. (The psychology of child- 
hood and adolescence.) Stockholm: Natur och 


Kultur, 1939. Pp. 252.—This is a general textbook 
in child psychology stressing the viewpoint that 


neither tests nor statistical data are sufficient 
background for understanding the whole child. The 
child should be understood in the light of an intuitive 
conception of his whole personality. The inter- 
dependence of psychology, biology, and sociology 
is stressed. The milieu theory is criticized; it is not 
the environment which conditions the development 
of the child, but he “‘shapes his own world”’ from the 
given environment. One chapter deals extensively 
with the emotional life of the child and the adoles- 
cent.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research). 

4939. O’Brien, F. J. Case studies. An adoles- 
cent’s resentments. Understanding the Child, 1939, 
8, No. 2, 24-28.—S. W. Kirk (Milwaukee Teachers 
College). 


4940. Partridge, E. DeA. The teen-age boy. 
Understanding the Child, 1939, 8, No. 2, 8-10.— 
S. W. Kirk (Milwaukee Teachers College). 


4941. Schachter-Nancy, M., & Feinstein, H. 
[Anorexia in the infant and in the young child. ] 
Lattante, 1938, 9, 41. 


4942. Schultze, K. W. Schicksal von 683 Friihge- 
burten. (The fate of 683 premature infants.) Z. 
Geburtsh. Gyndk., 1939, 118, 405-419.—56% of a 
group of 683 premature infants survived up to 
discharge from the clinic. After periods ranging 
from 8 to 13 years, 160 of them were compared with 
their full-term siblings. No significant somatic or 
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mental differences were found, though 4.8% of the 
premature children had a cerebral disturbance and 
22% showed signs of weakness in the connective 
tissues.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4943. Stuart, H. C. Studies from the center for 
research in child health and development: 1. The 
center, the group under observation, sources of 
information, and studies in progress. Monogr. Soc. 
Res. Child Develpm., 1939, 4, No. 1. Pp. xiv + 261. 
—The center for research in child health and devel. 
opment was initiated by the Department of Child 
Hygiene of the Harvard School of Public Health. 
Its aim is to study the growth and development of 
well children from as many angles as possible and by 
representatives from many different disciplines, 
224 children have been studied over a_ period 
of 7 years. The studies of each child consisted 
of (1) investigations of heredity and environment, 
including a study of the family characteristics, 
history of pregnancy, labor and delivery, sociological, 
and dietary observations; (2) physical examinations, 
including pediatric, dental, orthopedic, anthropo- 
metric, roentgenologic, and photographic studies; 
(3) mental and personality, including mental tests 
and ratings and observations of personality develop- 
ment in the nursery school. One part of the study 
included a normal pregnancy series, and another 
consisted of the study of the development of pre- 
mature infants. An extensive case study of two sis- 
ters and their families is given.—5S. A. Kirk (Mil- 
waukee). 

4944. Van Waters, M. The special problems of 
adolescent delinquency. Understanding the Child, 
1939, 8, No. 2, 21-23.—S. W. Kirk (Milwaukee 
Teachers College). 

4945. Villinger, W. Kindermisshandlungen und 
psychiatrische Mitwirkung. (Child mistreatment 
and psychiatric co-operation.) 2Z. Kinderforsch., 
1938, 47, 262—266.—Villinger is of the opinion that 
the problem of child mistreatment and children's 
behavior problems in general properly belong within 
the realm of the psychiatrist. He states that all 
parents who mistreat their children are psychically 
abnormal and should be diagnosed and treated as 
mentally ill. Likewise all mistreated children are 
abnormal, since it is in most cases some abnormality 
of behavior that gives rise to the mistreatment and 
this is accentuated by the unwise handling. Only 
through careful psychiatric diagnosis and guidance 
can improvement be hoped for.—F. L. Goodenough 
(Minnesota). 

4946. Zachry, C. B. Some general characteristics 
of adolescence. Progr. Educ., 1938, 15, 591-59/.— 
(Child Develpm. Abstr. XIII: 1027). 

4947. Zachry, C. B. The adolescent’s challenge 
to education. Understanding the Child, 1939, ® 
No. 2, 3-7.—S. W. Kirk (Milwaukee Teachers 
College). 

[See also abstracts 4581, 4591, 4658, 4662, 


4668, 4678, 4694, 4722, 4736, 4778, 4779, 4816 
4847, 4852, 4875, 4895. | 








